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PREFACE. 



It has been the author's aim to present the moat important 
characteristics of German sjntaz from the point of view of the 
English language. Completeness has not been intended; on the 
contrary, it has seemed desirable to exclude, on the one hand, 
everything nhich is i^uite natural and setf-understood and oSeis no 
serioiis difficult; to the pnpil, and, on Ihe other hand, all uncommon 
forms and constructions, both English and German. The author 
can hardly expect that his Judgment has been uniformly correct in 
this matter. If, however, the directions contained in the following 
pages enable the student to find at least one correct and fairly j 
idiomatic German rendering for every ordinary construction iu J 
simple English prose, the purpose of the book has been accom- J 
plished. Those who have had eiperience in teaching German Com- 1 
position will probably agree that the subject is difficult enough to 1 
justify the relatively limited scope of the book. — la a few cases, 1 
things which may appear to present no special difficulties bare I 
been included, in order to explain more difficult points connected I 
with them ; and it has also seemt^d desirable to include certain 
constructions which, while not of frequent occurrence in the best 
English prose, are yet very common in familiar discourse, and will, 
therefore, surely be attempted iu German, aa soon as the pupil be- J 
gins to express his own thoughts. '-■ 

Furthermore, it has seemed best to include s certain amount of 'fl 

lexicological material, especially such as relates to the use of in*fl 

definite pronouns, modal auxiliaries, advfrbs, prepositions anj'J 

(^) J 



IV PREFACE. 

COD junctions — matters which, for the purpose of writing German^ 
are of as vital consequence as some things purely syntactical. In 
a few particulars, notably regarding the order of words, and some 
things connected with that subject, the author has ventured to 
depart from the traditional treatment In other respects, the little 
book claims no originality. 

Cambridge, Mass., May 1892. 
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Httlcles. 



1. The use of tlie articles, in English, is more or less 
idiomatic; compare, for instance, ' in church,' 'in school,' 
'in college,' 'in town,' 'in congress,' 'in piirliament,' 'in 
jaU,' ' in prison,' with ' in th^ university,' ' in tlte academy,' 
'in the city,' 'in the legislature,' *in the senate,' 'in (he 
penitentiary.' The use of the articles, in German, is also 
quite idiomatic, and it is, therefore, necessary to learn a 
great many expressions individually. A large number of 
such will he given in connection with the treatment of 
prepositions. The following rules are not exhaustive and 
admit of exceptions. 

DBFINITB ABTICLE. 

2. The definite article is generally used before the 
names of the seasons, months and days of the week : 

In summer 3ni {for in too) ©otnmcc 

February was veiy cold Dct gcbmar luar If^r toll 

On Monday am [for all btm) SIHoiItilB 

3. The definite article is used with proper names — 
a. When preceded by adjectives : 

Little William 3)et ntiiic Sil^ttm 

Modern Greece Ssafl heutigc ®tietl|eiiloiib 

h. To indicate the case, when the name itself cannot be, 
or is not, inflected : 
At fte tuae of Phidias 5ut ^cii ew ^^ibiae 

W 



DEFINITE ARTICLE. 



c. Often, in familiar discourse: 

ISer $cint <fl ittfin ficblingSbti^M 

Drc ijrtl} bai Den 'H-crn scbro(f)nt 

d. Feminine names oE countries (i. e, all in -ri and bic 
©c^roeij Switzerland) are always preceded by the definite 
article : 

I am comiiie from Turkey IJd) lommt one bet lilrtfi 

lie IraTelled [ii Switzerland (St rfifif in bee @d)iucij 

1. 1. The definite article is used with nouns employed 
in a general sense : 



Poetry Is the moat perfect ex- 
pression of human feeling 
Kant's Critici am of Pure Reason 
Gold is heavier than lead 



Stc Dii^nina ifl bet DoHIoiitiiienRe 
Sus))TuiTbcginenfi^U4(n@tfil^Ie8 
fianis flriHt b« re inm «ctnun[t 
!D(iS @o1b ifl |(^R>er» ale bae Ski 



nis shield was covered with gold ©eiii @i^tlb iDoc mil ®oIb bebetft 

2. The definite article is ofteu used before verbal nouns 
in -tnC infinitives used as nouns"), particularly when pre- 
ceded by ii preposition, when followed by a genitive, or 
when the syntactical relations could not otherwise he 
clearly indicated ; for examples see 128, 2. 

3. The definite article is used distributively : 

This cloth costs five marks a SieleSjutbldilct funfaHart bit (JKe 

Uecomestoseeustwiceayear (Sr {ie[ud)t uwi iiofimal baS 2la[|t 
(w im 3ol)ic) 

' 5. The definite article is often used in place of an 
English possessive when the context leaves no doubt as to 
who the possessor is; this is most frequently done in 
speaking of the parts of the body and of clothing : 



INDEFINITE ARTICLE. 



He broke his arm 

He eutered with l.is hat in hia 

hilnd 
He lost his life 


Gt btod) ben S(tm 

Sv lam ^mia iiiit bem §utf la b« 

$anb 
(ir Deri DC baS Men 




{Sm 


71.) 


6. As in EngUsli 


tlie deSnite article is omitted befora 


a noun preceded by 


a genitive: 


The friend of my brother 


S)cr gtcnnb mein« »riibere 


My brother's friend 
The king's son 


TidmS SStiibera greunb 
See ffiSnlgS @o^n 
{See 21, 3 b and S8.) 



7. The definite article is usually omitted after (iQa 
see 36, 1 

INDEFINITE ARTICLE. 

8. In English, the indefinite article a, an, is now so 
different in form from the numeral ojte, that we may use 
the former, without ever thinking that it waa originally 
the same as the numeral otie, in cases where a suggestion J 
of such identity would lead to absurdity ; we may say, forT 
instance, "he entered the room with a sad countenance,"- 
In German, the indefinite article is still identical with tliefl 
numeral adjective cill (see 47, 1), except in the matter oiM 
emphasis ; for this reason the use of the indefinite articlej 
in cases like the above is far less common than in Engf 
lish, although it is difficult to formulate a definite rule^ 
Thus: 

He was filled with a l^rriWe iSt iDUVbe Uou furdfitborem 3ff s'l 

hatred of his enemy Hegeti [clnen geinb trfflllt 

I have a great desire lo visit Si Irofle grD^eS Serlanflen Sluftra 

Auatr.ilia lim (u ticjud)En 

He entered the room with a sad Er toil mit trmirigrm ®crid)te iuij 

countenance ,'tiinmrr 



INDEFINITE AKTICLK. 



9. 1. After afg as, and in the predicate after neuter 
verbs, the indefinite article is generally omitted before 
nouns denoting condition, profession, rank, religion : 



aia pLiidfraiifr ffllilte « fii^ bur* 

iit\t SHemertungeii bc(eibigt 
©r ip I'ffirtr 
Sr iDurbe ®Dlbat 

; also omitted after q(3 in tbe 



Ab a Lutheran be was ofleDded 

by these lemarka 
He is a. teacher 
He became a soldier 

2. The indefinite article is 
sense of /or, as: 

He used the dog ss amesBecger 

3. Bub the indefinite article should not be omitted 
before a noun preceded bj an adjective, unless adjective 
and nouu together form one term : 

He ia an efficient officer ©r iji tin iQtfttigtr Officitr 

a very line siageT ' @ie tp cine auegejti^netc Sargtdn 



5r gcbraiidite bm ^iiinb ols Soitit 



But 

He travelled about ai 
ing singer 



<Sr log ale tnanbembci @fiiigtr uni' 



10. The indefinite article is omitted after oI)iic: H 
A king without a kingdom liiii SBtiig oiiiic Soniflreit^ ^ 

11. The indefinite article ia never used before loenige 
few (see 41) ; it is superfluous before Ijunbcrt hundred and 
taufcili) thousand : 

A hundred and fitly vohimes ^mibcrt unb (linljifl iBiinbe 

12. Only iiintid] (44), \old) (53), luclcft (35, 2 a) and roaS 
fiir (35, 2 h) ai'e allowed to stand before the indefinite 
article and they are then uninflected; all common ad- 
jectives must follow: 

8o vast a country (fin jo gtoSFe Eonb {or (o ein gtofefe 

I'aiib; ate 53, 2. 
As learned a man as Grimm gin ]i> fldtbrttr a)(anii Wit IStimm 



13. Articles, as well as pronouns and adjectives, should 
ba repeated when qualifying several nouns of different 
genders or numbers : 
A knife and fork Ifiin ajifffft iinb tine ©abet 



flouns. 

14. A noun in apposition should agree in case and 
number with the noun or pronoun to which it belongs: 

Charles V. was tlie Boaof Philip Stati V. (ber glinftc) Wax brr @o^n 

Ihe Fair, archduke of Austria. ^I)tlip|)8 bes ©(ftciiEii, Grjiicrjoge 

and the grandson of Maximil- Hon ^ftemii^, unb btr <£nM 

ian I,, emperor of Genoacy ajiajimiltanS I, (blfi ffirfl(R), Jtai- 

Jtrs Don 2^eutll^Ionb 

15. From masculine nouns denoting nationality, re- 
ligion, rank, profession, etc., feminines are formed by 
means of the suffix -ih (plur. inncil), and these should al- 

' ways be used in speaking of women : 

Kosa Boniieur ii a French Sloja 9DuI)ciir ift elite frani5fi{<^c 
artist ^iinfllrcin 

TITIjBS. 

16. 1. A title preceding a proper name may, or may 
not, have the definite article ; but the article is usually 
omitted before the title if the name is followed by an ad- 
junct in apposition : 



Captain Werner 
Emperor William 
Kiug Frederick l.lje Great 



anpilan Centre, or bre ftopitSn 

aiBeniet 
fiaifer m\i)tlm, or tn »nl[er laHl- 

Jtoiiig gricSrld) bet ®ro6( 



ADJECrmta and PABTtCirLES. 



2. If preceded by the definite article, the title may, < 
may not, be inflected ; the name remains uninflect«d : 

The patienta of Dr. Koch S)ie ^atienteii bti S>o)lcicI«] Soil 

a. But §ftt, which in polite language frequently pre- 
cedes other titles, is always inflected : 

Eos 5aii9 beS ^iftcn ©tftulje 
Sit ftiiibDr b!i ^cua @tneral8 

3. If the title does not have the definite article, it re- 
mains uninflected, while the proper name must be inflected : 

The patienta of Dr. Koch Sit ^atienlen Softor flo^S, or 

•Sottax Socftfl ^aticnttn 
The Tictories of King Frederick Sit Bii^c flBiiig firieBritJje bf9 
the Second 3l''(it'" 



H&jectipes anO participles. 


17. Adjectives and 


participles are inflected when OBed 


1. attributively before 


nouns 


M 


A rich country 




<£in Ttii^ee !anb H 


The praying child 




Sae betenbe fiinb H 


A defeated generai 




Sin gcf^laacncT gdb^en; H 


2. as nouns : 




1 


A German 




<£in Stamn ■ 


This German 




Eiflcr 3)€Uttd)t 


Germans 1 




StutriSd 


The Gemiana 




Sit ©eiitpcil 


A stranger 


Masc. 


ei« grttnbtr 




Fern. 


eiut gtembe 


A)l present 




ant aiirotltnben 


No wounded 




fitlne StrtounbeteB 



I 



a. After ctluaS someihini/, iiirf)l-S noiJiimj and iDilS wA«(, 



COMPABATIVK AND SUPERLATIVE. 



something, adjectives are treated like substantives in appo- 
sition : 

SoDiBthing new etlnas WrueS 

tlotbiug rare ^lii)ie ©eltcucs 

b. TJse the neuter singular to denote that in general 
which poaaesaea the quality expressed by the adjective: 

ITie beautiful, that which is Sq8 ©(t)Bnc 

beautiful 
The sublime Sag Grljafifnc 

18. Adjectives and participles remain uiiinBected 



1. in the predicate : 

The earth is round 
She is chairmiiig 
He has lost his watch 
My coat is torn 



iJie Srtie iff tunb 
@ie ift teijciiB 
(£t Ijat Ifinc Itfjr Bcriortn 
aifnn 9to(f ifi }[rritftu 



2. in apposition, except when preceded by the article r 



All Germans, old and young 
Standing on the watchtower of 

hie castle, be could see the 

enemy approaching 
Tired from his long march, he 

lay down to rest 

Sul 
Frederick the Great 
3. a3 adverbs : 
He writes well 



Me jDfiityd)(ii, a!t imb iiing 

^uf bcr SBattc feiitr« ©diloffrfl f)c. 

^mb, toniite tr ben gcinb ^fcon- 

lommtn lei) en 
lion (ciiicm laiifltnaftai(ifte etmilbcl, 

Ipgte er fvi) nicber um aiiejuniVn 

i^tirbdt^ b;r @ia&e, Mel6i 1 and 3. 



Gr (4tti6t flul 
@ic Rnflt reijeiib 



She singB charmingly 

OOHPABATIVB AND SDFBBLATrVB. 

19. The ordinary comparatives and superlatives in 

-n and -ft (or f ji) are to be used in all cases except when 

a person or a thing ia said to possess one quality in a 

higher degree than another quality : 



COMPARATITE AND SLtPEBLATIVE. 



Bbe la more beautiful Ibau ber S it ift (diBiitt alt itixt @[^n)({tti 

The moat naguificent church h 
the Trhole country 



£uf 



remagnincent TMt AiTi^c ifl iiiebr V'iidltig a(« 



20. The rules for the inflection of adjectives as given 
above apply also to comparatives ; to superlatives, how- 
ever, only when used as nouns, or attributively before 
nouns ; 
A larger tree Gin grBfietHr ffloum 

He writes more rapidly than I Gr (t^relbl (intUfr al8 I* 
The greatest nonsense 2)cr grbgtf llitrmn 

Sag Ccftt 



That which is beat 



21. 1. Superlatives are used in English either rel- 
atively, when a comparison is expressed or implied : she 
of all the pupils played most beautifitlly, or absolutely, 
without any expressed or implied comparison : she played 
most heauH/iilly for very heauti/ully. 

2, As a rule, superlatives cannot be used absolutely in 
German : instead of an absolute superlative, a positive pre- 
ceded by an adverb expressing high degree, or a cor- 
respondingly stronger adjective, should be used: 

She played moat beautifully @lc Fpicltc f(t)r fc^Bn, munbnrff^bii, 

oiieflrjtid)iie£ (exquisitely) 
a. A few superlatives are used absolutely, especially 
aHerlicbft charming!; see 28, 2 « andi, and 23. 

3. Superlatives used relatively are, as a rule, preceded 
by the definite article i 

Most people Die mfifitii iWtn(iften 



COMPARATIVE AND SL'I'ERLATIVE. 



The article is not used before superlatives — 

a. In the vocative : 

Most noble lord r Ebelfltr $ercl 

This may also be regarded as an absolute superlative. 

b. When the superlative is preceded by a genitive : 



ScMlec'e greatest work 



{See 8.) 



22. Superlatives are not used in their uniuflected form 
in the predicate, iu apposition, or adverbially, as positives I 

and comparatives are. 

1. In the predicate, after neuter verbs, two construe- 1 
tions are possible : 

a. The superlative with the definite article, in the 
nominative : 

This house iH the laigeat 3)ie{ee $auS i(t bae grBgt; I 

This construction is moat common when a thing is com- 
pared with things of its own kind. j 

6. An adverbial phrase consisting of am and the in- 
flected superlative: urn flvil6tcit, hterally at the largest: 
ThiB house is the most beautiful 3)it[eB ^U9 ifl am [i^BnfKit 

This construction in most common when a thing is 
compared with things of another kind. 

2. When a superlative is to be used adverbially, the 
same construction is used : 



3be of alltbe pupils played m 
beaaUMlf 



afoii ttllfti Sdjiileirinncn (piellt |k | 
am |(l)bnfl(n 



B COMPARATIVi: AMD SUPERLATIVE. 

She Is more beautiful than tier gie ijl Wiatx ol« i(|re ©i^iuffier 

The moat magnificent church in S)it prBdlliflfie Jttrdjt iin flwijen 
the whole country Ponbt 



20. The rules for the inflection of adjectives as given 
above apply also to comparatives ; to superlatives, how- 
ever, only when used as nouns, or attributively before 
nouns : 

A larger tree Gill grBfient iBaum 

lie writes more rapidly than I Gr {(f)rcibt fif)neUer alS id) 
The greatest nouBcnse Set griiBtC Unrum 

That which is beat 'Zai ^t^e 

21. 1. Superlatives are used in English either rel- 
atively, when a comparison is expressed or implied : site 
of all the pupils played most beautifully, or absolutely, 
without any expressed or implied compariaon : she played 
most beautifully for very beautifully. 

2. As a rule, superlatives cannot be used absolutely in 
German: instead of an absolute superlative, a positive pre- 
ceded by an adverb expressing high degree, or a cor- 
respondingly stronger adjective, should be used : 

She played most beautifully @ie (pielie jffir i^Sa, tDHnbec(d)iiiT, 

OllSflf jcidjntt {esquiBitely) 

a. A few superlatives are used absolutely, especially 
oirerlic(>ft charming; see 22, 2 a and b, and 23. 

3. Superlatives used relatively are, as a rule, preceded 
by the definite article : 

Moat people "Stit titeillen 3Jteii)d)tn 



COMPARATIVE AKD SL'I'EKLATIVE. 



The article is not ust 

a. In the vocative : 
Most noble lord! 

Thia may also be regarded as an absolute superlative. 

b. When the superlative is preceded by a genitive : 



I before superlatives — 
etflpeceert! 



Schiller's greateBt work 



(SesB.) 



22. Superlatives are not used in their nninflecled form 
in the predicate, in apposition, or adverbially, as poBitives 
and comparatives are. 

1. In the predicate, after neuter verbs, two construc- 
tions are possible : 

a. The superlative with the definite article, in the 
nominative : 
This house is the largest Wc\iS ©aue ip boS grofeif 

This construction is most common when a thing is com- 
pared with things of its own kind. 

h. An adverbial phrase consisting of nm and the in- 
flected superlative: am flriJiJteit, literally al the largest: 
This house is the inoBt beautiful SJitffS §au8 ifi am i^Bnjitn 

This construction is most common when a thing is 
i with things of another kind. 



2, When a superlative is to be used adverbially, the 
same construction is used : 



She of all the pnplla played m 
• beautifully 



aioit ntlen EtljUkrinntn Iptdtt fic 
am ld)6iiflDB 



COMPAEATIVK AND SUi'EELATITE. 



She is more beautiful than her 


€ie ifl Winn aU i1)re @>^»(ilet 


Bister 




The moat magnificent church in 


3>i( ?rfl*ti8lie Jtiril|e tm aani«n 


the whole country 


Panbe 


Bvt 






Sicjt Slt*c i(» tnclir pvodnig ale 


Ihikn beautiful 


idjon 



20. The rules for the inflection of adjectives as given 
above apply also to comparatives ; to superlatives, how- 
ever, only when used as nouns, or attributively bef< 
nouns : 



A larger tree ISiu gtSlerft Baiim 

He writes more rapidly than I <Sr (d)rfi6t id)nf Utr alS id] 

The greatest nonsense 'S>tt arBfite Uiifinn 

That which is best 3)ae $e{)c 



EQT^^ 



21. 1. Superlatives are used iu Englisli either rel- 
atively, when a comparison is expressed or implied: she 
of all the pupils played most beautifully, or absolutely, 
without any expressed or implied comparison : she played 
most beautifully for very beautifully. 

2. As a rule, superlatives cannot be used absolutely iu 
German: instead of an absoltite superlative, a positive pre- 
ceded by an adverb expressing high degree, or a cor- 
respondingly stronger adjective, should be used : 

She played most beautifolly ©ic IpifUe Iffit ^iJn, WunbEtfiftEii, 

ouBatjeidjnci (exquiaitely) 

a. A few superlatives are used absolutely, especially 
aQcrliclift charming; see 23, 2 a and b, and 23. 

3. Superlatives used relatively are, as a rule, preceded 
by the definite article : 

Most people Sic meiften Sifeiifditn 



K_L 



COMPARATIVE AND SUrEKlATIVE, 



The article is not used before superlatives — 

a. In the vocative : 

Most noble lord ! GSeljicv $(vr ! 

Thia may also be regarded as an absolute superlative. 

b. When the superlative ia preceded by a genitive : 
Scliiller'a greatest work Scftlflerg gtBfitee SBert 

{See G.) 

22. Superlatives are not used in their uninilected form 
in the predicate, in apposition, or adverbially, as positives 
and comparatives are. 

1, In the predicate, after neuter verba, two construc- 
tions are possible : 

a. The superlative with the definite article, in the 
nominative : 
This house is the largest 'S>ie\ti ^ani ifl baS grBgtc 

This construction is most common when a thing is com- 
pared with things of its own kind. 

h. An adverbial phrase consisting of oin and the in- 
flected superlative: ant flrSfetnt, literally at the largest: 
This house is (lie most beautiful StefcS ^auS IR am (^onflen 

This construction is most common when a thing ia 
compared with things of another kind. 

2, When a superlative is to be used adverbially, the 
same construction is used : 



She ot all the pupils played most 
beHutifnilf 



1 nllen ®d|ii1rriinicn ipirltc fit 
m |d)Bii|lm 



8 COMPAHATIVK AND HUrERLATIVE. 

She is more beautiful than Iier 2 ie if! id)Biicc otB ifitt ©(^iut(i« 

Themoatmagnificent church in Sl( praAtisftf Stixiit Im Boni^l 

the whole country Sanbt 
Birf 

This church is more magnificent Eicjf ffllrtfit ift me^r pvnil)iig nie 

than beautiful {d)5n 

20. The rules for the iaflection of adjectives as given 
above apply also to comparatives ; to superlatives, how- 
ever, only when used aa nouns, or attributively before 



A larger tree Eiii grB&CKt 8aum 

He writes more rapidly than I Sr \iimbt idjnellnr aig lif) 

The greatest uonsoiise Ecr sx'i^it Unruin 

That which Is best 21a3 ^eflc 

21. 1. Superlatives are used in English either rel- 
atively, when a comparison is expressed or implied : she 
of all the pupils played most heautifully, or absolutely, 
without any expressed or implied comparison : she played 
most heautifully for very heautifully. 

2. As a rule, superlatives cannot be used absolutely in 
German: instead of an absolute superlative, a positive pre- 
ceded by an adverb expressing high degree, or a cor- 
respondingly stronger adjective, should be used : 

She played most beautifully ©ic fpiflte lr()r fifilSn, roiittberff^Blt, 

aiiSgrjcidiiiEt (exquisitely) 

a. A few superlatives are used absolutely, especially 
dQerliclift chai-ming; see 22, 2 a andZi, and 23. 

3. Superlatives used relatively are, as a rule, preceded 
by the definite article : 

Moat people Sic tneiFieii 3)Irui4"t 



COMPAKATIVE AKU SITEKLATIVE. 

The article is not used before superlatives — 

a. In the vocative : 
Most noble lord I Ebeljiev 5(rr! 

This may also be regarded as an absolute superlative. 

i. Whea the superlative is preceded by a genitive : 
Schiller's greatest work @^lDera gtSfitta SBert 

(Sm 6.) 

22. Superlatives are not used in their uninfected form 
in the predicate, in apposition, or adverbially, aa positives 
and comparatives are. 

1. In the predicate, after neuter verbs, two construc- 
tions are possible : 

a. The superlative with the definite article, in the 
nominative : 
This house is the largest SicfrS $auS ift baS grBQCe 

This construction is most common when a thing is com- 
pared with things of its own kind. 

6, An adverbial phrase consisting of mil and the in- 
flected superlative ; am tjrBiitcii, literally at the largest : 
This house is the most beautiful iSiefcS ^a\ii if) am [i^onflen 

This construction is most common when a thing is 
compared with things of another kind. 

2. When a superlative is to be used adverbially, the 
ime construction is used : 



She of all Uie pupils played m 
' beanUfully 



"Hon alien ©(^illfdnncn ipiElIc |ii 
□111 f^ouftcn 



10 PROXOUX& 

a. Instead of on with the dative, auf with the ac- 
cusative is sometiines used, generally in an absolute 

sense: 

He entertained ns most agree- Gr nntn^d t ini* auf« angrar^mfie 
ably 

h. Notice the following expressions : 

^5(4fl highly, v»ed aHmoiutdy: ^fbnC at the most 

she was a highly gifted giri toraigftrn*, minbrflen*, )itm tt>fnig« 

fie mar ein ^oc^fl begabte« SRfib- Pen, yam minbe^ at least 

(^en meipens mostly 

23. Superlatives are frequently strengthened by pre- 
fixing to them the genitive plural oflcr of all. 

The most beautiful woman of 2)ie aQrTf45nf!e grau 

all 
She sang most beautifully of all @ie fang am aSerf^dn^en 



pronouns* 



24. All kinds of pronouns must agree in number and 
gender with the nouns for which they stand : 

He tried to open the door, but (Srtirrfn^te bie ^iir gu offnen, aber 
it was locked fte toai: tierfc^loffrn 

25. If the grammatical gender of a noun denoting a 
person is not the same as its natural gender, a pronoun 
referring to such a noun more generally follows the 
natural gender: 

Tills poor maiden has lost her 2)icfe« omtc aKfibd^cn ^at i^re (tw- 
mother stead of {cine) iWuttcr berlorcn 

26. 1. A pronoun referring to a collective noun gen- 



FOHM OF 3JIRECT ADDRESS. 
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eral^ follows the grammatical gender and number of the 
noun, as does also the verb ; 

grofitn gfi^rec 

2. But if a collective noun is followed by a plural 
noun in apposition (59, 5), the pronoun must be in the 
plural : 
A large number of people were 6Uic flvogt SJlenge feicle muglen i^re 
compelled to leave their dwell- iffioljHiiiigfn DcrlaflcH 

ings 

FORM OF DIBBCT ADDRESS. 

27. 1. The natural form of address is the second person 
singular in addressing one person: bit t)aft, bii [lift, etc. ; 
and the second person plural in addressing several per- 
sons : i[)r Ijiibt, ifjr feib, etc 

2. The use of this form of address has been limited, 
however, to those cases in wliicli relatives, intimate friends, 
very young persous, or (more rarely) inferiors in station, 
are addressed ; in all other cases a conventional form is used 
instead of the natural form of address. 

3. This conventional form of address consisted formerly, 
as it does now in English, in the use of the second person 
plural in addressing either one or several persons: ilir 
X)ixbi, iljc fcili. This form was in use as late as the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth century and is employed by 
modem writers when dealing with former times except , 
when the iiatural form is used. 

4. Later, the third person came to be used as the con- 
pentional form of address, and at present the third person 
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SOBSTITUTES FOR TRONOUNS. 



plural is used in speaking either to one or several ] 
sons, the pronoun being then capitalized: ©te Ijotieii, Sie 
finb, so that the use of the second person plura! is now 
restricted to those cases in which several persons are 
addressed each one of whom would be addressed by bit, 

5. Whatever form of address be used, be careful to be 
consistent: do not change from one form to another, niaka 
the verb agree with its subject and use the right pos- 
seesives for each personal pronoun: bii — bcin, \\)t — ciict, 
©ie — Sf)r. 

6. In the address, only ©te and its possessive Sljr are 
always capitalized; other pronouns and possessives ordi- 
narily only in letters. 



SUBSTirnTBS FOB PEONODNS. 

For a personal pronoun, and, often, for i 



de- 



monstrative pronoun, referring to a thing and governed by 
a preposition, there is substituted a compound adverb con- 
sisting of the adverbs ba (before vowels bar) or ifin, and 
the preposition in question ; barouf for nuf iljm, auf itit, auf 
if)n, Qtif fie, ouj eS, Quf itjneii ; bomit for mit itjm, mit il)r, 
mit i()nen : 

ThiB pen is ho poor that I can- Eielt %tbti ift io (t&lrffil, bpg iO) 
not write with it iiid)! bamil lifirribf ii laiin 

2. Similarly, for a relative or interrogative pronoun, 
governed by a preposition and referring to a thing, a com- 
pound with too (before vowels toor) is often substituted: 
toorauf for ouf toclc^em, nuf luclcfier, onf melcljcn, auf luctdjc, 
fluf tocli^eS : 



THE PRONOUN «S, 



®tr Sritf tuoriii tr Mce Jd)cieb ill 
Derlonn grgangen 

THE PRONOUN t8, 

29. The pronoun €§ is used 1) in a definite sense — ■ 
a. When referring to a neuter noun : 
The child is too sm^ll, it cannot "Zai fftnb ift ju lUitt, ti lonn noi^ 



yet walk 
I have not i 



t for 



ntcfil gititn 
> long 34 ^abe rS laitgc nti^l Qcle^cn 



6. With the verb Jein, lo be, to express identity : 
It is my brother Qi if! mtin »tub(t 

It 13 a slander Qg j|t tine Sitrlamiltiuilg 

If the noun which follows (and which is really the 
predicate) is in the plural, the verb is made to agree with 
it in number: 

They are Frenolimeii Se pub (or fie fmb, in case the ttib- 

Jeet Aoi been eiearly mentiimed 
before) gtoiiiolfii 

If the predicate is a pronoun, subject and predicate ex- 
change parts and the verb agrees in number and person 
with the new subject : 

It is she ©it iji ti 

Is it you? ffllflbute? 

c When referring to an idea previously expressed, it 
should be used in place of the English so, frequently used 
for that purpose (see 189) : 
He GBid that he had read the <Sr (agtc, bag cr bdS S5uA grletm 

boolt, but I do not believe it ^atlt, abcr li^ glaubc d iildil 

Will ha come ? I hope so SHJirb tt lonimfn ? 34 ^offt cS 

d. To anticipate, as subject, or, more rarely, as object, 



the contents of a foUowiag subEtantive clause or &m 
infinitive with 311 : 



It gives me great [ 

see you here 
1 am sorry that I 1 



I do 



TliB citizens did w 
pose tliG enemy 

My fattier does n( 
study medic me 

I had forgotten 



believe that he ( 
ns did uot dare to 



Se mai^t mil Qctfjfe Strfliiiidti 
Si t^ul init letb, bag O) nm S 
3d) glaube [ti] nid)!, bag e 

Die SucQEt ttiaelcn [eB] iili^t, im 
Rdnbe SBibfrfinnb ju lEiPeii 

2Be[n JEatct wflnfcfit [re] ntifil, bi 
(see 122) trfj aHcbijiii Pubitre 

3* ()alle [f3j iKrafffni, me 
tiberjie^er miljunelimtii 

When eS would appear, however, ag the subject c 

passive verb, it is commonly omitted if any other elemei 

of the sentence stands before the verb : 

I was told tliat yoa had accept- <Ss loutbc mil gclagt (see M), 1 

ed his offer iiiit luurbf fldagt, bafi ®it \t 

'•HatxbieUn angeiiDitimeii flatten 

(See aiao 84, 4.) 

2. As the indefinite subject of impersonal verbs ; see] 



3. As an "expletive," before the verb, when it i 
sired to let the subject follow, like the English there ; t 
192, 3 and 223. 

BBFLBXIVKS. 

30, 1. Remember that in English the pronouns my*1 
self, thyself, himself, etc., are used both as reflexive and as 
emphatic pronouns, and nre used for the nominative, da- 
tive and accusative cases without change of form: he did 
it himself (emphatic, nominative), / shall give myself the 



REFLEXIVES. 

pleasure (reflexive, dative), he deceived himself (reflexive, I 
accusative), etc. 

2. In German, the ordiDary personal pronouns of the 1 
first and Becond person also serve, in the dative and accu- 
sative, as reflexives : 

I atiallgivemyself the pleasure 3^ ivcibe niir iai SSevQiiugen mo' 

rf}cn 
ToQ ha™ deceived yonrselt 2)u ^aft bii^ gftaufdil 

3. In the third person, fid) serves as reflexive for both 
dative and accusative, singular and plural, mascuhne, 
feminine and neuter, and it must be used whenever sub- 
ject and object are identical, even in cases where, in I 
EngHsh, the simple personal pronoun may be used : 



The king called Uis ministers Xn fioiiig tief ^fitie iDIinifler u 

around him fi^ 

She has killed herself ©it Ijal fid) (iflBlet 

4, If the object of an infinitive is a personal pronoun 
of the third person it should be rendered by the reflexive 
fit^, as a rule, only wheu referring to the logical subject 
of the infinitive : 

The physician advised him to !J)ct Srjt rici ifim, fid) (inifle 3tii^t I 
allow himself some rest ^u goimcit 

Otherwise the simple personal pronoun should be 1 
used: 

He ordered the Berrant to bring @r befall be m S^ieiiei, it)in cin paatJ 

him some eggs Sitx gu btingeii 

He ordered a castle to be built <Sr befatjl, t^m cin Si^log aiif bcm 1 



for himself oo the mountain tSerne JU batten 

But after laffcil, t)ijreil, feljeil, in the construction ex- j 



16 I'OSSESHIVES. 

plained in 120, the reflexive should he used to refer to the 
suhject of the governing verb: 

lie bad a, caflle built for liim- Ql litg fid) (in Sl^log DUf bent 
Eelf on the mouiitaia iGctge haarn 

lie heard himBelf called Sr ^Brte fi^ nifcn 

5. The personal pronouns used as reflexives, and the 
reflexive fid), are also very often used in place of the recip- 
rocal EiiiQiibcr: 

We have not seen each other SJir ^aben une (ur (inanbct) lanQt 

for a. loug lime mi)t gcft^tn 

«. Whenever a misunderstanding might arise, cinanbci: 
should be used, or ijcgcitfeitig mutually should be added to 
the reflexive : 
They killed each other ®ie lotttcil tinanbi'v, nr Tidj gefltn- 

((ilia 

6. The emphatic fcltift may be used to re-enforce a 
noun or a personal or reflexive pronoun without regard to 
case, number or gender, but it can never take the place of 
such a noun or pronoun : 

Re has doDD it himself @t bat ti {elbjl gtt^an 

They can see it better than €te ISnneit ti b(||er fci)eii a\t roit 
ourseWea iclbjl 

POSSCSSIVEiS. 

31. 1. The possessive adjectives are meiii my, bciii, 
thy, your, feilt his, its, ilir htr. Us, uiifcv our, cucr your, 
il)r their. %\)l your. See 24-27. 

2. The possessive pronouns 7111716, thiiie, etc. (in contra- 
distinction to the possessive adjectives my, thy, etc.) may 
be rendered — 

a. By ineiii, beiii, etc. declined pronominally, i. e. as ad- 
jectives are declined when not preceded by the definite 



IIEMONSTKATIVES. 
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article or by aaother limiting word having the same end- 
ings: masc. incincr, fem. mcinc, neufc. mciiie^, etc., 

h. By the same words preceded by the definite article : 
masc. bcr mciue, fem. bie meiiic, neut. baS meinc, 

c. By the adjectives iiicinig, bciniij, etc., preceded by the 
definite article : masc. bet mcirtige, fem. bie mcinige, neut. 
ba^ meinige, etc. : 

Your coat 18 wanner than mine 3)c[n ffiotf ift TOQtmfr al8 mdnci:, 
or icr meine, or bcr tnrinigf 

DEMON STRATI VK 8 . 

32. The demonstratives are biefev this, that, jcner yov 
that, and bcr this, that (gen. sing. masc. neut. bcffcn, fem. 
bcrcii, piur. bcren ; dat plur. bcitcn). Siefcr is used when 
referring to a nearer, jriicr "when referring to a remoter 
object; bcr may be employed in either case. In the 
genitive, however, biefcc and jcncc are very rarely used, 
except adjectively. In familiar discourse, bct frequently 
takes the place of a personal pronoun of the third person, 
particularly when emphasized: 

This mountain is not as high Bielet IBetfl i[t ni(^l (d ^ 

aa that one itnn 

I do not want tliat one 'Sell IDiU iii^ lud)t 

lie is not my friend !Dcr i(i nt^t meiu S^initi 

o. ©iefcc and jcnct are ni;ver used merely as determina- 
tives ; see the following paragraph. 

DBTBBMINATIVKB. 

33. 1. The determinatives are bcr and berjenige ; the] 
are almost interchangeable, except that berjenige, being* 
longer, can bear the stronger emphasis. The latter is de- 
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clined as though written in two words : nom. tnasc. bcV' 
jciiigc, fern, biejenige, neut. baSjenige, gen. maac. beSjenigen, 
etc. 

2. These pronouns are used : 

a. As antecedents to relative pronouns ; sea 34, 1. The 
personal pronouns of the third person are never used in 
an indefinite sense as antecedents of relatives in place of 
the ahove determinatives, as they are in the English he 
who, they who, etc, 

h. Before genitives nnd before nouns preceded by prep- 
ositions : 

This house is larger than lliut 5)li(c8 5)aue ifl gtoSf C ntS baS (or 
of my father, but amailer baSjeiiiac) nifUltS SSattrS, ober 

Ihan that on the bill ticiiifr ale tat (or baejciiige) aiif 

bcni ^JiQel 

c. Siefer or jciier may be used under such circumstances 
only with a distinct demonstrative force ; e. g. in the 
above sentence the speaker might have said jcilcS Quf bem 
^iigel, if he had actually pointed at the house. 

BBLATIVBB. 

34 1. The relatives are bcr and iDcIc^ct. They are al- 
most interchangeable, except that lDcld)cr, being longer, 
can bear the stronger emphasis. By means of the deter- 
minatives biT and bcvjciiigc, and the relatives bet and 
iDcldjCr, the English the one who, he who, may be expressed 
in four diH'erent ways : 

a. bcr — ber, 

b. ber — luclc^er, 

c. bcrjcnigi' — bcr, 

d. bcrjcnigc — iPcIcEiet. 



RELATIVES. 
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2. In the genitive, however, both singular and plural, 
only bcr can, as a rule, be used : 

The man whose houae wna Set anaiin btffEtt §aii6 Qc[icrii ab- 

burned yesterday |]cbl;anu( iR 

a. A relative pronoun iit the genitive case should pre- 
cede the governing noun : 

Tbesteepleontlielopolwhich "Eer 5:[)ui'ni, Qiif bcfffn ©pil;c ©it 

you see a flag is more than cine ^a^iie tcl)e)i| if fiberSUO gug 

300 feet lUgli ^oi^ 

3. The pronoun loer may be used in the sense of he 
who and its neuter iDiiS in that of that which, when no 
antecedent is expressed : 

SSer joli^t ©a if) en fllnubi, jriat Jefir 
meiiifl aievjiaiib 

3cl) rriiil)ltc nitiiifm Srfiinbt WaB 
i(4 Fifa^reii t|atlc 

a. The neuter TOaS is generally used for wctcfjcS or ta?, 
when the antecedent is an indefinite pronoun or an adjec- 
tive used as a noun: 

All U not gold that gUtters 1^3 i|l nii)t a^tt @D[b Ivae QtSnjt 

Tbogreat things which lie baa SaS fStogc, itiaS cr grlnftct bo'r 
done are reeognized hy all nirb ucn iebcTmaim anrrtannt 

i. As to whoever, whatever^ etc., see 165, 3. 

4. The antecedent should always be expressed when it 
would naturally stand in a diiferent case from that of the 
relative : 

He gave land to whoever wished Ev ^ab irbcm, Set f* t" ber SolDiiif 
to settle in the colony iiitbecloffcn WOUle, I'oiib 

Or when it would be governed by a preposition ; 
Terrifiedatwhathad happened Eifd)i'orfeii ill'cr ba9 U'aS gct(i)el)cn 



He who believes such things 
shows very little intelligence 

I told my friend what I had 
learned 



^i**-^ '--Vi 
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I sm uot reBpooslblc Cor what ^i) biit iiid)t bofiir (SS, 1) ucranti ^ 
my frleDds have done luoiriltdi, id^iS niHtir gieunbc g(> 

tl)an liabrn 

5. A relative pronoun can never be omitted in German 
as it often is in English : 

The book 1 read yeatenlay was ®o* SSu^ baS {or lOtlcfefS) i^ Bt* 
very inWrestiDg Recii laB, roar jc^r liitettffant 

6. After a relative pronoun in the nominative case, 
which refers to a [lersonal pronoun of the first or second 
person, the nominative of this personal pronoun is repeated 
and the verb is made to agree with it in person and num- 
ber: 

You who have deceived me Tu bf r bu mid) getiiult^t ^aft 

IN TEBBO a ATIV SS. 

35, 1. The interrogatives are locr wko (neuter iDQiS 
what, unchangeable), and ivc(rf|er which one: 
Who are you ? ffiJtt jiitb Sfe ? 

What are you doing there i fflJag ttjiin ©it ba ? 

Which one of these two horses SBdi^cS coil btcftn beibcn tifcvtcu 
do you prefer? jifftfii @l[ uor? 

2. Only iDcIdjec is used as an interrogative adjective : 
Which horse do you prefer? fflJcl^cS ^fecb jie^n ®i( uot? 

With what writer are you must SSdi^eH ©djnftjieUei: tenntn ©it 
familiar? om beficii? 

rt. In rhetorical questions, what a may be translated by 
5oe[d) ciit, lucid) remaining then uninflected (see 12) : 
What a mountain I mcM) rill SerQ I 

I. What kind of is generally expressed by \oaS fur, 
which expression remains unaffected by gender, number, 
or case of its noun ; when \oa§ is not preceded by a pre- 
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position, fftr and the noun may be separated from it by 
other elements of the sentence, subject, of course, to the 
general rules for the arrangement of the sentence (see 
212 ff,) : 



The gardener inquired with 
wliat kinii of flowers be 
should decorate the hall 



aCae hit Ein 5IJ(ann Ifi n, or woe Iff 

K fiir fin ffllaira ? 
Err ©avtiicr frafltt, mil Woe fflt 

Sliinien a ktt @anl {(^in&drn 

fane 



INDEFINITES. 

36. AIL 1. After ntl, ber should not be used except 

with demonstrative or determinative (32, 33) force ; when 

it is omitted, nK should be inflected like ber ; when it is 

aaed, all may or may not be inflected : 



All talking was useless 

All Uie water in the village was 

spoiled 
All the bridges were carried 

away by the ice 
All the pictures which I sent 

to the extiibition are sold 



ailes aJBaffer Im Sovfe roar utrbor- 

me Snlden luaieii Bom <ii\e fort. 

etriffcit 
9Illc (or nnc Die, or att Mr) ©emfiltit, 

iit id) aiif bit ^uenellung gfjanbl 

l]abf, fmi) Dcvtaiift 
the sense of whole, entire, gnn;; should 



2. When used ii 
be used : 

Ail day Ten ganjen lag 

All the year round SaS ganjc 3(i^C ftlllburdj 

3. The expression all of seems illogical from the Ger- 
man point of view, since all caunot be a part of anything, 
hence the genitive cannot be used: 

We could not Batiafy all of Bir tonnfen [fii] iiit^l ottt bffri^ 

them OiBcn 

Ail o[ hia relatives are opposed ©eine Stnoaiibten finb atlc (or aXU 

to It {cine 3)eTroanbten ftiib] bagtsen 
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37. Any. 1. In interrogative, negative and conditional 



a. Not any should always be rendered by (eill : 
I ilo not know of any oUier 3il) ttti6 leineii anbtm BSffl 

Not . . . anybody, any one. 9?iemQnt> (see 47, 2). 
Hot . . . anything. 9iirt)t^ (see 47, 2). 
Not . . . anywhere. Slirgciib^. 

6. Otherwise, any may be translated by cin, or, more 
emphatically, by irgctib ciii or irgcnb luetct); before nouns 
in the plural it may be translated by irgciib nicli"t), or be 
left untranslated ; before nouns denoting material it should 
be left untranslated : 

SElffra ®le elnen (or Irgtiiti einen, 
or irgenb iijel*fn) fluttn franjB- 
ri(d)(ii Eclirer Ijifr? 
^abeii @i( [trgcnb UhIi^c] [i^inc 

SilBcrgefe^cn? 
5flbtn@ic1JnI»etB(tauft? 



DEd you Bee any Sne pictures 1 
Did you buy any powdet 



Anybody, any one. [Srgcilb] jcnifliib (see 52, 2). 
Anything, [^rgciib] ctluaS (see 52, 2}. 
Anywhere, ^rgfltbiuo. 

2. ^ one as well as another, [irgciib] eiii bclicbijjer, jcbct 
bclicbigc ; = every, jcbcr : 



Take any one of theae tooks 

Take any (i. e., which and aa 
maiiyas.you desire) of these 

Anybody will tell you tliat yoa 

are uilstakeii 
I aliall do anything to please 



IRtmm [irgEiib] tin bclifblgrt non 

bicteii %ii4;rn 
Wmm ioDitlc oon H((tn aii^Etn 

ois bir btlte&t 

Scbccniaiin Inirb bit fagro, bag bu 

Unrrd)t faaR 
3di iKtrbf alics t^un bi^ ju bcfdc* 
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! ajienicfifn inirjl bti fibfraK 



Ton will find auoh men in an; 
conntry fiiitcn 

38. Both. 1. Scitic is more often used than hoik (ex- 
cept as mentioned below, 2) and it may frequently be era- 
ployed to render the English tico when preceded by the 
article or a demonstrative : 

The two enemies Btood facing Eit bfibcn getube ftanbcii eiicanbec 
each other gcgeuiibet 

a. Articles and pronouns are never allowed to follow 
bcibc, as they may the English both: 

Both your sisters Eeinf bcibcii ©djlucflern 

Both tlieee men Sieie bEibcii iDtannci: 

2. In both . . . and do not translate both, except when 
very emphatic ; then use [oiui)l)t atS {iiud)] : 

Both the officore and aoldiers 3>ie Officifve itttb bic ©oibaltii, or 
ioiuoiil bit Cfficicre ale laud)] bit 
®olbatcii 

39, Each, Every. Ordinarily, jebec, inflected like ber: 



Each one of tliem paid a fine of 

life marks 
Every soldier received fifty 

cartridges 



3cber oon ifinni (seeBO,i>) bfjal|Ile 

(flnf aJlarr ©trafe 
Stber ©Dlbat (rl)ieU filnfiig IJatro- 



When no misunderstanding can arise, &cibe may be 
used in the sense of each of two, and olle in the sense of 
every ojie of a number: 

Each one had a sword iii Itis Scibe I)atleii Sc^iucrtcr in bcii QHU' 

hand bcu 

I visit my native town once 3f^ befuc^e nictnc 9Jatcr[iabt oHe 

every year 3a^r( (iiimal 

Everybody, ^cbcrnmnit, uniuHected, except gen. -S. 
Everything. ?lUc^ (see 17, 2 u). 
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40. Ether. l. = one or the other, etticr (see 48, 1), 
ber eine [Don fieiben]: 

Give me either of your horseB @tbtn ©id lllir (ill« {or 

Sifcn [bfiSeii] W:t>t 
2. = 07K, as viell as the otlier, jeber, tcibe, jeber bOii Beitd 
[oiooljl bcr cine qI§ \a\\6)] ber anbcre: 

mil v^tm van bclbcn ] 



I shall be conlenUd with 

either 
On either side stood trees 
In either cnBu 

3. Not . . . either, neithe 
eiiie imcf) bcr nnbcrc: 

I do uot know either of these 



fricben 

Stiif itiitn Bt'iUn |)anbcn SSunfj 
3n btiben Siden 
, fciner Don fieibeti, loeber I 



'Mj [eiine [etiieii l)ic[ec [beibeii] 
men - ffltiinncr, or mbtt Ben cintn noi^ 

tcii oiibcrtii t)ic(cv SDtfinner 
4. For the adverbs either and neither, see 164 and 177. 

41. Few. SScnigc is inflected like ber ; 
Few people Stiiigc !tn\t 

With few soldiers SDHt lucniacu (Solbntcn 

The indefinite article cannot be used before Weilifle 
(see 11) : 

With a tew shillings gjiil luciiiBf" StljiaingeH 

Occasionally, cinige lucnige some/ew is used. 

42. Less. SBeniger, whether used as comparative i 
ttienig little, or of mciTige/ew?, remains nninfiected; 

Berlin has fewer inhabitants Scrlin ^t nwiiiger Giiiloo^nfr ti 



Uiaii Paris 


iiavie 


43. Little. 1. 


= smaU, adj. tfein : 


A Uttle girl 


Sin lleliirti m&tStm 



^. = a small quantity, U'ciiig, usually uninflected : 
1 iiave but litUe mouey 3r^ ffabt niir ineiiit) ®t\b 

Never inflect eiii tocnig a little: 
With a, little wine Wd cin TOeiiig Scin 

44, Many. Ordinarily, Uicte : 

Many persons ^U\t Ztenfc^cn 

In the singular, iiiiiiid) is used in the sense of many a ; 
it may be followed by eiii, in which case it must remain 
nninflected (see 12); or eiii may be omitted, in which case 
maiic^ is more commonly inflected like bci': 

Many a fine horse Slland^ cin \iitati ^fcrb, or mon- 

d)ce \iimt $ferti, or niandf t^^"*^ 

In the plural, moucfl is inflected like bcr; it then means 
a number of, implying less than uictc : 

A number of schnlurs have SJiaiidic @e(c^tle iiahm bie Stidjtlg' 
doubled the trath of this leit btefer 2l)C0t'it brjmeifeU 



45. More. 1. 


OTe[)r, 


uninflected : 






More courage 
With more ships 




iWctjr iDtiit 
aJJIt mebt ®d 


ifftn 




2. One -more = 


another, nod) eiii : 






Give me one more 
Two more ; many 


slice of bread ®i(b mic 110* fin ©tfltf 8rot 
more Stodj jraei ; nod) Diele 


But in comparisons 
should be used : 


.„d in -egative 


sentences 


nie^r 


He had two more atiips 
Many more; much more 


t!ia.i ^r l)oll( jlnd S^ifft mill 
Seinb 
iBltle ine^t; Diet nif^r 


alS fdii 



Also in negative sentences : 

I do not wish any more bread 3^ loilnlt^t Win Srot me^i^ 

46. Hack SJicf is commonly uninflected; it : 

however, be inflected like ber, and should be so inflected 

when used in the sense of many kinds of: 

Sii trintfi ju wiel SBaf|tt 



)u Did Slcgm 
mit Diet @(bulb 



You drink too mucli water 
We had loo much rain 
Witli mucti patleoce 
Many kinds of wine grow tiet- 
ter witli age bi^n 

(See the adverh mucA, 176.) 
Keither. See 40, 3. 

47. Ifo, none. 1. Seiit, ioflected like cin (see 48, 1) : 
laUierenoletterlorme! None 3f) Icln Srlrf fUc mid) ba? ffltiner 
2. Not any, not a when equal to no should also be 
■endered by fein ; 



bed for si 
But 



Sell ic^a ajlonat™ ^nbe i* ii 
nrm Settc gcii^lafen 



^abai Bit nii^t fincn 8rl(( » 
i^m btlDitimeii? 



Did ;ou not receive a letter 
from him? (the speaker has 
in mind a certain letter) , 

Hobody. SJEiemanb, inflected like jcinanb (see 52). 
Kothing. 9Iid)tS, uninfected (see 17, 2 a.). 
Howhere. SJfirgcnbS. 

48. One. 1. The numeral adjective eill is identical 
with the indefinite article, hence its forms are in the 
nominative masc. till, fem. tine, neut. tilt. When used 
pronominally (i. e. without a noun), or as a pure numeral, 
its forms are masc. tintr, f^m. tint, neut. tinS : 



INDEFINITES. 2 

One friend; a friend Ein (Jrciiub 

One of my friends (finer mciiier i^ieunbe 

One horse ; a borse <£in Vfccti 

In the year four hundred and 3nt 3a^re Dicr^uiibttt unb tlnS 



A new house was built on 


same spot where the old 


had stood 


The only one 



2. One, preceded by an adjective should be left un- 
translated ; the distinctive endings of the adjective make 
it unnecessary : 

Thia one — that one SJicftr — iciiCf 

Gin UHice §au8 muxbt auf bcr[cl6(ii 

@teUe gcbaul, no taS a\te ge- 

llanben t\attt 
33re (bK, baS) eUijige 

3. 3JJ(lti is used in the nominative as an indefinite pro- 
noun in the sense of one, and alao especially in many 
cases in which the passive is used in English (see 94) : 

One thjuka or it is thought 37fan glaubt 

In the other cases cilicr (see 48, 1) should be used. 

49, Other. 1. Stiiber, inflected like an ordinary ad- 
jective ; the indefinite article ia never attached to it ; 

Die anben 'Jartct 
3n dim anbcren 3f{d)tiiiia 
Sic ctiien , , . bie anbenn, or cinige 
. . , anbtiTE 
Some ... or other Dcr tine obet anbrre, or itjjtnb ein 

2. In expressions like one after anoth-er the definita 
article may be used before ciii and should be used before 
(inbcr : 

S>ie ofer Scilber flarbtii einer {or btt 
tim) nail bem aiibcrrn 

3. The reciprocal one another, each other ia to be ren- 
dered by einaiibet or by the reflexive pronouns ; see 30, 5. 



The other party 
In another direction 
Some . . . others 
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Ill the sense of one inore, imd) ciii should be used (see 
45,2): 

Give me another slice o£ bread @ib mit iiod) eiii Sliid Siol 
60, Same. Unless the article is contracted with a pre- 
ceding preposition, it is written with the various forms of 
jc[[i m one word: 

On tbe sajue day Mm fclbtii loge 

In the Bame direction 3n berfelben 3tid)tung 

With the same right SRit bemfelbm 3{(d)le 

([. ©erfclt'e is used more often tlian the English the saim 
as a substitute for a personal pronoun, to avoid repetition 
or confusion. For an example see 187. 

51. Several tSiitiac, or ntcfitcrc, inflected regularly. 
Neither can take the definite article; ih& several may be 
rendered by bic »cvf(^icfaencil. 

52. Some. \. ^ a small quantity, t\\\ luciiig, or clloaS: 
Flsase get me some water Sitle ^elcn @ie mit ciit lucnig {or 

Eimas) aSaftev 
2. ^ oTie, a, citi, or, more emphatically, irgcnb nil : 
Some Frenchman must have Sin (or iracnS tin} S^vnnjoft nuijj 
painted tliis picture Me(c9 Silb gimall []abcii 

Somebody, some one. Scinnnb (gen. -tS, dat. and aci; 
uninflected, or -cut, -tn), or, more emphatically, injiT.S 
jftnaiib. 

Something. GtluaS, (see 17, 2 a. and 84), or, more em- 
phatically, irgcnb ctltias!. 

Sometime. Stiimal. 

^. = a few, several, ciiiigf, mcfiva'c; nil paax: 



INTIKFlNTTEa 

Please ge* me some books to ffiilte ftolcn isie mit f inigf (or tl 

read paat) ffifldjct juiii Cfftli 

There were some Frenchmen G9 loaTeit tiiiigc Sronjoffn Im ©otet 
at the hotel 

Some . . . others 

Somet mes cf|nil. 

i.^alo 9 faf) 

There m s m th een or GS IDnrfu mig(fal)r bniifftit ( 

fourie n F hn t the liierjf^n Sratijofcii im .^otcl 

hotel 
But 
Some hundreds of Frenchmen ginigc !|uiifiert gvniijoitn 

53. Sach. 1- ©olc^ is iofl-ected like an ordiuary ad- 
jective, bitt when it precedes another adjective, it may 
remain uninflected, and when it precedes the indefinite 
article (for unlike the English such it may also follow it, 
see 12), it must remain uninflected: 

Such UDDsetisD @oI[))ct Unfiiitt 

Sach people Sold^C I'cute 

Such good news ©oldie (or jolil)) gutc Waf^tiifittii 

Such s, book ^aidi eiii (or tin foK^es) ^u<^ 

2. Before the indefinite article or before an adjective, fo 1 
may be used in place, of fold) : 

Such a poem So ciii ®ctidbt 

Such a great man ©otiiigrogct aRann,or tinfoflrogtr ] 
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30 NOMlyATIVE. 

numbers anO Cases. 

SINGULAR &HD PLDRAL. 

64. If each one of several subjects of a kind stands in 
the same general and special relation toward one, and 
only one, of a like number of objects also of a kind, the 
object is generally put, distributive ly, in the singular, 
while the subject is pat, collectively, in the plural: 

The soidiera preHented arma Slie ©olhatcit prdinitirtcn bn* (i(- 

lotjt (each one only one r^fie or 

Mniiy i"^" lost tliolr lives ^'ir(e 3ReiiId|(n Drrlorrii ioi {see S) 

febcu 
aUf iiafimriibcn .^ui ob 
^ii' ItfyXtw i^iii bm mstn ju 
55. In expressing a^regate measurement, masculine 
aud neuter nouns are put in the singular, feminine nouns, 
except 3Jiiirt mark, in the pliiral : 



This room is fifteen leet long 
and tbirteeu feet six locbes 

I need ten pounds of Hour 
In the German army a com- 
pany has two Inuidred and 
fifty men 
This book costs six nmrks 
Bid 



®itfc« 3immtr ifi [iinfjr^n ^iifi loug 
unb brtljeliii guB fci^B 3oU bteit 

3di bvoHi^c jriin $funb Titiil 
3ni b(ul(d)(ii $eeve but eiiic Eom- 
pagnlt jinei^unbert unb fflnfjig 

Sietce Siii^ tojlft ftdjB a)(art 



SSix marfd^irricii jiDaiijig 3Jicil(ti 
(/em.) loeiltc 

Similarly, in expreesiiig the time of day, lUjr remains 
unvaried : 

At ten o'clock Uni je^" Ut)v; see 163, 0. 
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56. The nomtnativi 
'llie bird sings 



a used 1) to e^Epcess the pubject; 



GENITIVE. 



2. In the predicate with neuter verbs and with thf 
passive of verbs which take two accusatives in the actiH 
(see 75): 

He became an escellenLecholar <Sr IDuriie ctii tlor}Q(tIii^eT @tU^Tit 
Maximilian 1, was called tlie jJIajrimUtnit bn Qi'ft^ IDurbc I 

last knigbt k^te Stillci' gcuoiint 

a. After ttcrbcil in the sense of he changed into, the c 
struction explained in 76, 1 should be used : 

The awBQ became a, beautiful Tti ©i^Kiait luiirbf jii ciiict fd)i 

maiden ^imgfrau 

GENITIVE. 

57. The German genitive represents 1) the EnglialB 



Hy btber'a house ^fciiteS latere ^aus 

2. Many of the relations expressed in English by thfi 
preposition of: 



The house of my fallier 
The kiog of Ihe country 
The works of tihakespeare 
Many of his friends 
The singing of tlie birds 
The singing of these songa 



2)aS $aufl mf iitcS SJatttB 
Ser JfiJnifl be3 Haaiti 
Sue aScrlt @I)a(eIpearc'9 
SSiric (finer grtunbe 
£ier @tfane bn m^tl 
®aB ©ingm btcfct I'ttttr 



s in £ng> 



S8. Ordinarily, only genitives of proper i 
much less fretjuently, such of nouns denoting p 
placed before the governing noun ; in that c 
liah, the governing noun has no article; 
Charles' father SaxlS %ater 

This girl's mother a)iffc9 aKfibdjeiie SDiutlcv, a 

commonly, bit 3ffu!t(r bitffB 
aJiSbi^EnS 
The following uses of of require special atteu- . 
tlon: 
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1. In formula of rank or title, toil is used : 
The king ot England 2)Er fflBiiig OOii eiiglatib 
The mayor ot Berlin Set ffiflrgcrmciftci' Boil ©etlilt 

2. A proper aame is never subordinated to a generic 
term, but is placed in apposition : 

The city of Rome Sic ®labl fflom 

He receiTed Uio name of Alex- (Sr evl|ielt ten 9(aincii SITcjaiibct 

3. The genitive may be used to denote a quality or 
characteristic : 

An American of Gorman dp- gin SImciitoiicr Bciilfc^ct ai'Iunit 

A few such genitives are common in the predicate, after 
neuter verbs, and one or two are used adverbially : 

They mere all of one opinion ©ic roaven aUf tiitct anfit^t, (iiiir ,/ 
Einf8®iiiirtS 
fl liter SJiiigf, gulct 



Er miifete iiuufiriitflcv ©aftc (or 
Hinge) jutfldltiireii 



We were of good cheer, in good 

He had to return without hav- 
ing accomplished anything 

4. But more often, a quality or characteristic is expres- 
sed by Don with the dative; and to express material, either 
boil or niiS should be used-: 

A knife of tJie finest steel Gilt a)ief|"cr uom feiniltn ®tol)Ie . 

A piece ol the proper lengtli gin BtM OOH ber vidiUgcn Efingc 

The jeweller made a little hos 2er Soltfdiniicb niod)l( cln fiSflicn 
of ebony and silver ens Sbeul)i)li i"'ti ©tlbci 

a. From most of the nouns denoting material, adjectives 
are derived which may be used in place of the noun pre- 
ceded by Don : 

A shield ot silver (Silt rUbi'nia 6cl|ilti 

4 dress of black ailk gin fdjmavjlritxnce Jilei 



GENITIVE. 



5. To denote origin from, or connection with, Doil or 
aiii should he used : 

Became of a good family Gv fiaiiiiittc ou8 gain (see >) Jo" 

'l^rDfcfJDV §rIui!]oHi au9 ©(din ijl 
Quge lorn men 



Ikofcflot ©dmljoli; in Scrliit l)at 
line mldjIiQe Qntbedung geniad)t 



But 
Professor Ilelniliollz tif BitIIh 
liOE uiade an. important dis- 
covery 

6. After a noun denoting measure, definite or indefinite, 
the thing measured does not generally stand in the geni- 
tive, hut remains uninflected ; 

A pound of gold Gin ^fuilb ©oft 

A piece of glass (Sin Stiirf @lae 

A bottle of wine Giiie t^lafdie Sicin 

A large number of people (fine ^Eltengc ^cute 

a. If the second noun he preceded hy an adjective, it 
may, but need not, he put in the genitive : 

A pouDd of fine gold ^in '^fitnb ftiiicn @oibeg 

7. In familiar discourse, uoil with the dative is quite 
frequently used for the genitive : 

Maoy of our soldiers ^itXe Don imfeteii Solbotfii, for the 

more digni/ied Bicle unfEter Sol- 
bale n 
1 of ®iE fi^biific Boit aUeii (see 23) 



The most beautiful n 
all 



The vicinity of Berlin 
A friend of my father's 
beiow, 13) 



'S)ic Umgegenb Don Snlin 
(Sin gtcitiib Don mtEncni $atcT, for 
the more dignified tin "^aunb 
mtittti Siattti 

a. This must be done when, for rhetorical reasons, the 
genitive is to be separated from the governing noun or 
prououn ; 
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Of his friends some believed '^(dii leincii ijtvcunbcii l)iellen j))tl ' 
him ianoceni, some guiltj einige f^r tiftiiHig, anbetf flir un. 

itfiulbifl. 
b. As a rule, uoil with the dative should be suhstituted _ 
tor a partitive genitive of a relative pronoun : 

J met ten soldiers, five of wbom Zi) begrnntie ^cliti Snlbntcn, uonl 
were nounded triicn ffluf (34, 2 a) pcrlDUiibttl 

But 

I mel a company oi floldiL<rs 3i^ bcflfaiff fii"^ SomDOfliiU @bI^ 
whosB captain was wounded bolcli, (ate above, 6) Icrtn (jx 

aessive geniliee) .&auptniaiin B( 
RiiiiiAct roar 

8, In dates the name of the month follows the ordinal^ 
humeral without sign of inflection : 

The fouith of July ®cr uierlE 3uli 

(See 80, 1). 

9. The genitives of personal pronouns should not be 
used except when dependent on certain verbs and adjec- 
tives requiring a genitive for an object (61, 62) ; otherwise . 
Uoil should be used : 

I rememlier you 33) eriiiuti.'e mid) Duvcr 



But 



eiiicr uon cud) 
Qiiiige Uoil iljiKii 



10. Instead of a genitive, Don with the dative, or s 
other construction, should be used, whenever neither the 1 
ending of the word itself, nor that of any qualifying word J 
before it, would mark it as a genitive ; 



The children of men who hi 

died for their country 
I remember him 

Bat 
I remember nothing 



Sic flinbcr oon ailfiiinftn bie far i^r J 
Sintcrlanb dtfiorbcn pnb 

3(^ erinnete mli^ on iiid)lS 



GENITIVE. 
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11. The construction of one genitive depending on an- 
other should ordinarily be avoided. This may be done in 
various ways, especially by the use of Bnn, with the dative, 
or by that of an adjective : 



Then 



)r of Macbeth's wicked 



Sae @enid)t Don IJlacbet^i bofeii 
%liatttt, rather tkim bai @rtiid)t 
bcv b&jen I^atcn SiocbctliS 
3rbfr Srjirt BtS fSniflUi^eii ©e- 
mmioa biclc« 

12. Very often a compound noun may be used instead 
of a noun with a dependent genitive: 



Every pRxt o£ the king's do- 



A maoafiictiirer o£ ci 



6fn Sianrvrnfabrllant 



13. The so-called "double possessive" should he ren- 
dered by the simple genitive : 

Ciii grtuitb ineiitea SatttS 

ein greunb Boit inic (see above. B), 

or, bdter, eilict (aee48,l| meinec 

5?i*cunbc 

14. Whenever of is synonymous with ahout, it should 
be translated by Don (with dat.) or iibev (with ace.) : 

We spoke of him aUic f)irad)Eii Dun l^m, or iibcr i^n 

This chapter treats of Frede- Siefce fiapitcl ^anbelt Dan gricbrlcQ 
rick the Great betn @rogeii 

60, The genitive is used to denote time, generally more 
or less indefinite, iu certain 6xed expressions ; 
In tlie inoniiiig [See] ajtorgens 

In the evening [SeB] abeiiSS 

At night [See] 51a^te (irregalnr, /mm tie 

On Sunday [Sre] @oiintage ; similarly [iti] 

aJiDlltaflB, ete. 



One (or some} day eintS Sagte ; similarly ojie tore- 

noon, ciiKS SDrmiltogS, etc. 
One (or some) morning SiiitS iDtorflCiie 

Odo (or some) evening SilKS 9bniDe 

a. Instead of this genitive a suitable preposition Ta&j, 
of course, be used : 



Id the morning 
In the evening 
In the night 



Jim 9Kovgen 
'Urn abciiD 



b. Definite time is expressed by the accusative or hj a 
preposition (see 80, 1): 

On the evening before his de- S)eii (or am) 9benb Uor fcinn Sb- 
par lure vdft 

61. A number of adjectives take a genitive as a comple- 
ment: he was worthy of this distinction er tuar biefcr Stu*^ 
jei(l)nuiig luiirbig. The most common of them are: 



bcbQrftis needing 
bcnugt conscious 
eiiigcbcnt mindful, also uueiii- 

gcbtnl 
fa&lg, capable, also Uiifiil)i() 
frol) glad 
BCIualir aware 
nmifi Bure 
geniol)nt accustomed 
inatlproperli/ an adi'erb) aware, 

jmrtimtlarUj iinif rocrbEii lie- 



Iitnbig knovfing 

niiibe tired 

fntt sated ; tired 

fdliilMg guilty, alBo unfi^ulblg 

ri4« sure 

Ifilljnflig partaking 

ucvbacf|ttg suspected 

ucvlilfiifl losing 

UoU full 

lufrt worthy, also miloert 

m^rbiti worthy, also unnilrbig 

iibtibriifrifl weary, disgusted 



a. Some of these adjectives admit also of other con- 
structions and these constructions must be used in the 
cases stated 59, 10 ; see Appendix A. 

62. A number of verbs take a genitive as an object. 
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1- Some verbs take a genitive as a direct object ; most of 
them also admit of other constructions (see Appendix B) 
and these constructions must be used in the cases stated_ 
59, 10. The most common of them are ; 



oditfii heed 


Qcbeiitiin remember, mention 1 


brbfivfcll need 


geuifgcil enjoy J 


fceflc^tfn desire 


barvrn wait for J 


brail* en need 


pflcgeii take care of ■ 


(rmniificlu be in want ot 


(diOHcn spare ■ 


fttralincii men lion 


t 


Thus: 






ev9eliB(l)tf bwEienflt, bit ber Brogt 




Staateniann j^fntm Sateirlanbt 


had rendered to liia country 


atlfifiet ^attt 


This passage requires Bomo 


®iti( ©ttfle bebarf rotittrtr Brna- 


further explanation 


rung 


Spare him 


@«oit(feiii« 



2. As in English, a number of verbs take a genitive in 
addition to a direct object in the accusative. Usually 
the direct object is a person, the remoter object, in the 
genitive, a thing : 

They convicted him of murder ©it iibtrfiiturten ii|ii M SHorbrt 
I assured him of my personal 3* btrri(f)crlt il)n meiittr pcrfSii- 
respect (tifien §Diliail)tinig 

In the passive construction, the accusative, of course, 
becomes a nominative, the genitive remains : 

He waa deprived ot hia hi- @r murbc ]t\mi Einflulfrt bMronbt 
fluence 

Such verbs are those of accusing, convicting, convincing, 
depriving, adm.onishin{j, assuring and a few others: 
antlaani accuse rntblnbrn release 

beroitbcn deprive rnthtbdl deliver, re 

Mi^ulSigtri accuse fnllafftn diacharge, dismiss 



tiATIVfi. 



intfcQeii depose Qbcrirtben relieve 

nit)iiB1)ii(n diBaccuaUiin Dcrfii^crn assure 

Uii\pit<b'>'t ioi^pttibtn aciiuit tofitbigen consider worthy 

ilberfllftren, iibttroeifeii convici i'i^tn accuse 

3, A number of verbs, reflexive in German, but corres- 
ponding in meaning to English common transitive or neu- 
ter verbs, may take a genitive as an object in addition to 
their regular reflexive object: 



I remember the passage per- 
fectly well 
He was ashamed of bis conduct 
He boasted of bis knowledge 
of French 



S^ nitatte midi bet Btitt gan) 

lienau 
@r fd)iinite ficfi fctnce SctragenS 
(£r riit)intc fidi fdncr ifcnninig bee 

f^raii;bfiid|rii 



Such verbs are, among others : 



fK^aune^iiKntakei 
fu^ brblcnru make 
fid) brflfifilgcH (btfleiBtn) app'y 

one's selC 
1i(& beiitSdjltgen take possesBioa 
ficQ ciitiujimi get rid 
[lii rnl^altfn abstain 
fidi ciillcblfltn get rid 
fidl eiilfd)1aflcn pan witli 



fid) tntriiuitti remember 

^\(t) (ibavmt)i take pity on 

(l(^ etiimfni remember 

fid) tnDeljrEn resist 

fid) ttixfwta be gtad, enjoy 

ftd) fifttfn rejoice 

fid) vul)iiieii bgast 

fi[^ fdjomen be ashamed 

^1^ nirlgKn refuse 



a. Some of these verbs admit also of other constructions 
(see Appendix B), and these constructions must be used 
in the cases stated 59, 10. 

DATIVE. 
63. The indirect object is expressed in English either 
by the simple objective case: .he gave the driver the 
money; or, whenever it does not immediately follow the 
verb, by means of the preposition to: he gave the money 
to the driver. In German the dative is used in either 
case, as its distinctive endings allow it to take any posi- 



DATIVE. 



tioE in the sentence without injury to tlie sense : ex gab 
bem Sutfcfiev biiiS ®elb, or cv gtib has ®clb bcm Sutfctjcr. 

a. Be careful not to mistake the indirect object for the 
direct or vice versa. lu doubtful cases try to put to be- 
fore the object ; if you c|»i do so, either by a re-arrange- 
ment of the sentence or otherwise, it is the indirect ob- 
ject and should be translated by the German dative. 

I. Whenever it is possible to dispense with io, either by 
ft re-arrangement of the sentence or otherwise, the simpIeT 
dative should be used in German : 
He lent his pencil to hia neigh- 
tor = he lent his neighbor 
liis pencil 
He ahowed his house to hia Gr jcigte (duEii iiciieii gmmttn icin 
newfrieuda = he showed hia .^0118 

nevf friends hia house 
The king gave [to] him Uis Set flaiiig gab iljin (fine flronc lltlb 
crowu and hia aword (tin ®ii||pcrt 

c, Whenever it is not possible to dispense with to, 
either by a re-arrangement of the sentence, or otherwise, 
a suitable preposition should be used ; see 199. 

61. In English the indirect object of an active verb ia 
often made the subject of a passive verb ; this cannot be 
done in German and the dative must remain a dative : 
The king gave him permission 
= he was given penaission 
by the king 
He did as the general had com- 
manded him = he did as he 
had been commanded by tlje 
general 



Hen 



itold 
aatold 



S>cr SBnig gab iljm Stiaubuifi = 
Oim nmrbeUom ^Biiig Qrlaiibiilg 
qtgtbm 

Gt lijnl raie i^m bet Sentral itfoff 
ln\ ^ttt = ee It^at luic i[)ni uoii 
brm @enera[ befolilen luorbcn mm 

@8 roiitbc i^m flrfagt 

aSif iTiiv BcfiiBl rain^'if (28, 1 d). 
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65. The following verbs, corresponding to English tran- 
sitive verbs (83), are regarded as intransitive in German 
and take, therefore, a dative as their sole object : 



animotlrn answer 


gffaHcn please 


bcflfflitcn meet 


^flfrn help 


bail ten thank 


iiol)En(a(3n ri*niil|cni) approach 


bicntn serve 


mien ad vise 


broken tlireateu 


Wnbtn injure 


fe^lm bo wanting, aU 


\^mti^tia flatter 


folam follow 


trautn trust 


aEl)ord)[ii obey 


truljtn defy 



66. A number of verba take a dative of the person and 
an accusative of the thing, the latter often a neuter pro- 
nomi: 

He has gWen me permisBion <Sx IjOt ti mlr crloubt, HI. ' he Las 

permitted it to me ' 
The accusative may be replaced by an infinitive with 
jll, or by a subordinate elanse introduced by ba§ : 

He commanded him to be Qigcbot (befall) i^m iStillfibltietgdt, 
ailent or jiiU ju (i^rotigcn, or iafi n fitU 

((I)roclflf It foHc 
Such verbs are: 

()c|cf)lcii, gcbietcii order, bottfen, beuboilfcn he indebted 
/or, niavbm permit, bcrgebcn, Ucujeiljcii pardon, forgive. 

67. The dative may be used after verbs denoting deliv- 
ering, sending, transmitting, writing, etc., but a preposi- 
tion is often used for greater emphasis : 

The courier delivered the des- ®Er Sourier Qbcrgab bit ®epff(!^(n 
patches to the ambasBador bEin ©rfanblEn, or nn b(u @E|ant)< 

ten; Bee 199. I b. 



68. After fngcit say, 311, 
when the words actually 1 



?ith the dative, should be used 
lid are quoted or referred to; 



wben merely their general meaning is of importance, the 
simple dative is sufficient : 

Hesaitl tohi8broOier;"Iwill St (oBtt jii (eincm ©tuber: „t^roin 

go in your place" nnfiatt Dtinct feingf^tn" 

lie said to him he would go (Sr fagtt ifem, ft niiiiSt ^infle^n 

I have never said these words arfj ^6e bicfe Elorlc iiie )u i^ gt- 

to him fagl 

I told you so 3* fialK t* bit gelagt 

69. After verbs of removal the dative is used to express 
the English /ram: 

He stale my watch from me @r flal)l mlr blc (m(ine) Ufit 

The policeman took the pistol Xn 'lloUiifl ua^m i^m Bit ^Jipolf 
away from him idcq 

70. The dative is used after many verbs compounded 
(see 130) v^ith ad, nit, niif, auS, ki, ciii, eiitgcgeit, iio^, 
linter, bov, luiebci", jii and the inseparable prefix ent=: 

Lot ua go to meet him Pagl UltS i&m tiilaffleiiflt^tn 

Theambassadoraubmitledthe S^ft ©ffaiitiK unlerbteilflf 6tn SSc 

report to the king rid|t bcm SBiiiflc 

The youth resisted all tempta^ Eer 3iingliiig toibctPnab alien SSer- 

tions fi]d)uiigeLi 

I have complied with his wish 3* bill [eiiicm !Biiii(d)e nadjBelom- 



71. The dative often takes the place of an English pos- 
sessive genitive or possessive adjective qnahfying a noun 
which is then usually preceded by the definite article : 

Be has broken Iiis arm <Sv ^at fid) beii 9(cm gebrodini 

He hurled a stone at Che head St luarf [einem i^einbe ctiten Stem 

of his enemy an ben Sep^ 

He threw hinieelt at the leet Sr natF {xd) bem Cngel )ii giigtn 

ol the angel 

The town was decoratt^d in liJH S)[e ^labt mat i^ni ju S^tni gc 

honor fdimQdt 
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ACCUSATIVE. 



78. The dative may often be used after a transitive 
verb accompanied by a direct object, to express the Eng- 
lish for (" dative of interest ") : 

lie bought a horse tor his eon ISc [oiiftc fiiiif HI @ol)nc fin ¥f(rb 
a. This dative ("of interest "), particuhirly of personal 
pronouns, is often used with weakened force when it is 
not absolutely essential to the context : 

I have bought a house 3d) ^atx inlr tin Sons gttauft 

The king took a wLfe ®cr fiaiiig iiatjin fid) fine grail 

73. The dative is used with many adjectives the English 
equivalents of which are followed by to (see Appendix A; 
also 231, 2 and 3) : 

lie remained faithful to her @r bli(b L^r Ireu 

The weather was faToniLle to ®nfl gBfller luar iinfeteni Uiilrtntl)^ 
our undertaking men glnfliS 



71. The accusative is used, 
direct object : 
She wrote a letter 



AOOUSATIVB, 

iu English, to 



\t fdirirb ei 



n Sricf 



75. The verbs of nainiiuji calling, etc., take two accusa- 
tives in the active and two nominatives in the passive 
voice : 

He called me his friend Er nountt mid) (rincn grtunb; 

see S6, 2 

76. 1. The verbs of choosing^ electitig, appointing, etc., 
which in English take two accusatives, take only one in 
German, namely the direct object; the other accusative 
{the factitive predicate) must be translated by the prepo- 
sition jii with the noun in the dative, preceded in the 



ACCUSA-TIVE. 



singular by the article, which is always contracted with 



the preposition, or by a 
The people elected hint preai- 

The king appointed him bis 
counsellor 

Similarly in thu piiasi\'e ; 
He was chosen lender 



adjective : 

ientta 
Ser ,tonl|t trnminlt il)Li ;ii {emem 
■Raiflfbec 



Qx luurtf gum giijctt trtofil)lt 



2. With the verbs of considering, declaring, etc., the 
factitive predicate is expressed by means of q(S or fflc 
with the accusative : 

He regarded it as a disgrace €[ fa^ ti ali (or fflr) tint @i^bt 

In the passive, the nominative is used after a(3, the 
accusative after f Sir : 

He was considered an honest St luutbt aia ein el)rlid)tc iDtaiin {or 
man ffir ttncn c^rlic^eii 3J1ann) auge- 

77. Scljreii teach, takes two accusatives : 

He taught me French St le^rie mid) gtailiBriid) 

78. A few adjectives which formerly took a genitive, 
may now take au accusative, more commonly that of a 
pronoun : 

I have had euough of it 3ifl bin (8 iMTv/inally a ijcnUim:) 

fntt 
I am contented with it 3ift bill fB jiifiirbcii 

I am tired of this woilf 3d) bill W]t Sltbrit niiibc 

79. 1. The accusative is used to denote measure : 



The piece of Bteel was one f o 
and six incIiCB long and oi 
inch thick 



3)08 ©tail ©la^I (see 69, 6) mat 
eintn Rug uiib te*e ^ofl (see 86) 
lang unb cinen Si"'^ ^^^ 
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ACCUSATIVE. 



The ticket cost one thaler ®q9 fflilld roftcte ciiicii Ifiaitt 

That fellow is not worth "Siet Sttxl ift tctiien ©djufi ^ultur 
powder and shot lucrt 

2. Similarly the accusative is often used after verba of 
motion to denote the distance or the extent of the motion, 
or the way, particularly when the verb is qualified by one 
of the adverbs baf)cv, bill)in, ciltfong along, Ijctob, Ijttialj 
dovm, Ijcrnuj, tjinciuf up, tjcruntcr, f)iniinter dovm, ^inbur^ 
through (130—134) : 



He had to ride five railoB be- 
fore he met any one 
We marched along a tedioua 



fir tnuBK fiiiif 9)Iclleu icilen, t^t tt 

trgciib iciiiniibem bcflcgurtr 
Sir jogen eiiie langmellige Strait 



• rolled down the 3)et Sieiii toUle bell Scrg ^ina6 



Be could hardly aecead the <Sr ToimtF taum bie Zucippt ^inauf' 

stairs flctgcn 

a. Sometimes, a verb of motion may be understood, 
without being expressed : 



Along the road we noticed 
many slgne of the enemy's 
flight 

80. 1. While more or les 



£eii aScg cmlong fitmrvltcii luit 
oiclc Slnjcidieii ddh lift glud^t bti 
gciubcS 

indefinite time may be ex- 



pressed by the genitive (see 60), definite time is generally 
expressed by the accusative ; instead of the accusative, a 
suitable preposition may often be used : 

He was at my house thia 3>iffen OToracii (or l|citlc 'Jflorgcn) 
rear er bei mit 
KSififie aBodjE, ben crfKii aJiarj (or 
am cipen iKoij) fltl]e id) iiad) 
Berlin 
Sambribge.ben 21. ( pronounce eliu 
11 II biu' an Jig Ren) Oclobcc 1891 ; 



morning 
I ehall go to Berlin next week, 
the first of Maa'ch 

Camhridge, October 21, 1801 




2. DiyatioQ of time is also i 
ative (see 166, I, 6) : 

He slept the whole nlghl @r fd)1icf bit Bait;t 9tild)t 

Wa were on the ocean tor five SUic TOarcn fiinf JBodjcii auf ba 

weeks &t 

a. Such an accusative is often re-enforced by an adverb 
following it : 

He bad eaten notbinefor three @r^alte trei^agelanglorliiLieuci^) 
days iiiiJ)IS itQtWtn 

81. The accusative is sometimes used absolutely, 
when qualified by a past participle or by an adverbial 
phrase : 

He enured the room witb his S)cn ^ul [ii bcr ^tini tiat cr InS 

hat in his hand ^immix 

At the table sat a man, hie 9[m XiW |o& "n Mam, bin Sapi 

head resting on his hands in bie $Snbt gr^ii^l 



Wecbs, 

82. A verb must agree in person and number with its 

logical subject : 

Three persona are standing In Iiret 5Ptr[oncii fie^eii tor eucem 

front of your house §aiilc 

There are three persons stand- eg ftcfitii (see 192, 3) i>m I'crfoiicn 

log in front of your liouso Dot surtui ^nufe 

a. If the subject is a collective noun, the same rules 
should be observed that apply to pronoims. Sec 26, 

TRANSITIVBS AND INTBANSITIVES. 

83. The German, unlike the English, has only very 
tew verbs which may he used both transitively and in- 
transitively, e. g., tireniieil burn; as a rule, the two classes 



its 1 
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IHPEB80NA1& 



must be carefully kept apart ; to watch, as an intransitive 
verb, is iunci)eil, as a transitive, bciuQc^en. 

a. The most important verbs that are intransitive in.! 
German and correspond in meaning to English transitives 
are given in 65. 

b. An English intransitive verb which lias no precis 
intransitive equivalent in German, should be rendered by I 
the reflexive: 

He turned round gv brciile ftrf) iu!i 

c. The prefix be- may be prefixed to many intransitivaa 
and some reflexive verbs to take the place of a preposition^ 
like ailf, iiOcr, on, upon, about, etc., and thus change an in-'S 
transitive into a transitive: flogcit moan, detlagen be 
fd)ret6eit write, bcf^reitiCII write on or about, describe; fi($;B 
lUlUlbcvn tconder, [iftfunbcm {wonder at), admire. 

IMPEBSONALS. 

84 A verb having for its subject the indefinite rt ' 
(29, 2) is called an impersonal verb. Some verbs, by 
virtue of their meanings, are more commonly used as im- 
personals ; others may be used as personals or impersonals ; 
others, again, are ordinarily personal 

1, The verbs expressing the most common phenomena 
ot nature are generally impersonal: it rains cS rcgiict; 
similarly: 

bliyen lighten (i^iicicii snow 

boitneni thunder Rfirnicn storm 

Qagcln bail im^m blow 

2. A number of words admit of a personal or im- 
personal construction without material difference in meau^ 



1MPERS0NAL3. 



ing ; in the impersonal conatruction, however, the indefinite 
eS is generally omitted wheu any otht;r element of the 
sentence precedes the verb : 

He was hungry ((Sr mat Ijungtia. or) n hunatttt, or 

li tiungcitc itin, or Itjn ^uiigertt 
I rlrenmed last night that he Si^ traumtc Htr ifladit, bag tt tot 
was dead \ti, or ti trSumte tiiic ic, or mir 

ivaiimit ic. 

a. Some of these verbs, wheu used as impersonals, take 
an accusative as an object : 



I am hungry 




6s ^unnevt inid); see above 


I am thirsty 




estflrfict mid) 


I am cold 




Gsfvitct mid) 


I grieve 




Ss jam inert miift 


I long tor 




es gelflflfl niiiS (with gen. or wUk 
miij and dot.) 


6. Others take a dative : 




I am afraid of him 




68 flvaut ntiv Dot it)ui; {r^i^vely, 
id) flvauc mid) »DV it)m) 



3. The indefinite c^ may be used to express the un- 
known subject of any verb : 

Something rttstled among the Eg vaf^lidlc in bcii trodfiiEit Slat- 
dry leaves, or tliere vtas a tctii 
rustling elr. 

There ia a knock, or somebody 69 tloWf t 
is knocking 

In this case, c5 must he retained when some other 
element of the sentence precedes the verb; 
Suddenly there was a knock ^J|JlB|;Iid) t[Dp[te CS 

4. Of intransitive verba (including transitive verbs used 
like in trans itives, without a direct object) an impersonnl 
passive may be formed, expressing, without reference to 
an agent, that a certain act is performed ; 



48 AtrxlLIAEIES. 

There wsa plajiog and dan- (SC mnrbt grlpiclt uni erftmsM 

ciog 
There was ntach Uogbier €i iDiirbt Did itiadtt 

Mach aMisUnce was rendered ISa tcuctit i^m Did gc^olfni 

[to] him 

a. When any other element of the sentence precedes 
the verb, e^ must be omitted : 

Smoking is not permitted in Qt bavf in Mcfcm 3'""^'''^ "i'^l i'- 
tbl« nwm rniii^t iDrcbcit, or in tirltm Sim- 

nieT barr nii^t gtroud)! vonbtti 
iSee 29. 1 d.) 

AUXIUAEIBS, 

85. The verb t^iin do should not be used as an 
auxiliary, nor, unless accompanied by an object, as a 
substitute for the principal verb : 

DoyoUHing? No, I do not SingenSic? SSein, ir^ r<"S^ "i^t 

I Dniahed my work this mom- 3(^ l\abt l|(utc3}2Drg«iUKUic!Irbtit 

ing; did you, loo? Yes, 1 DDlIciibd; ^ati(n ®ic (8 {eee 29, 

did l(/)oud)fle[&an? 3a, iift oui^ 

K, The auxiliaries [ja^ctl, {eiii and lt)Cl'^cll are not used 
in answers to questions or in emphatic affirmations, with- 
out the important object, predicate or adverb previously 
expressed or a word representing them : 

Did you nol liam a, copy of ^tlni @i( uid)t ciit Gpinplar uon 

(ioetbe's Faust with you? @DCll)e'e "^au^ bet Tii^? 3a, ii^ 

YcB, I did .^otlcciiiS 

Were yott in Paris ut that aBnrcii ®ie bamaU in ^ads? 

time! No. I waa not yit'in, id) luat nidjl 6a 

He olnims tliat I have not paid Gr bcliauplel, bag iifl bic[c 9(cdjiiung 

this bill, but I have itod) iiii^l bcjal)!! babe ; i^ ^abe 



FUTUEE AND CONDITIONAL, 49 

PBRPBOT AND PLiOPBRPBCT. 

87. 1. The perfect and pluperEect tenses are formed by 
neans of the auxiliary f)ii6cii, as in English by means of 



It bad SI 



3(1) l)obf 3^tcii Sci 
@e t)atte gcfi^ndt 



2. But intransitive verbs, expressing motion from one 
place to another, or transition from one condition to 
another, usually take jciii as auxiliary, instead of {)abcii: 

Be baa arrived, landed, depart- Sir ifl attRcIomnieit, gflaiibct, abgc- 
ed, died rrifl, gffiorben 

He has slept @t ^at a[(d)Iafcii 



He bas fallen asleep 



er ifl ciiiHc[i^la!cii 



a. Here belongs also gclingen turn, out as desired, usually 
translated by means of succeed : 

^cr Serfui^ gelaiig 
Qs i|t mil gclungdt 
Si itiQc bent @efangriieii gFluiieiii 
bieSfifirjiiBffiieniseElSS, 3 6. 



The attempt w 
1 have succeeded in it 
Tbe prisoner bad succeeded i: 
opening tbe door 

Also luiBtiitgcti : 

He has failed in 



mpt 

3. Scin ie and [itciDcit rei 
instead of Ijabin : 

1 have already btieu there 
He had remained at home 



Xtx S'ci-fiidi if) iljm iniSluiigtii 
(in also take fciil as auxiliary. 



3d) bill liI)Dii baflfiucff" 
Gr luor ju §au8 gtblitbcii 



) CONDITIONAL. 



88. Never express the pure future or conditional by 
foUcii or iDoltcii; see 104 and 105. 
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89, 1. The future is expressed by the present of roctben 
and the present infinitive : 

1 shall come 34 it'erbe tommcil 

He will come Qtr Wlxb tommrn 

He mill be sent awa; Qr tvirb lueggrldil^tt mcrben 

a. In indirect discourse (see 114-115) the conditional 

(see 90, 1) may be used, instead of the future subjunctive : 

Be snid tbat be would write <Sl' h^tt, baf) tc ofl fdjceiBcn mttit, 

often or rofirbc 

I was lold my request would Sfiait (aRtt mil', mcint Sitte tDttbc 
be refused (or railrtc) niit abatltl)lifltn lo^r- 

belt 

2, The future perfect is expressed by the same forms of 
iDcrbcil and the perfect infinitive : 

He will then have finiabed bis Sanii luitb rt fdue ^itrit bccitbet 
work l|n6en 

a. In indirect discourse (^see 114-115) the conditional 
perfect (see 90, 2) may be used, instead of the future per- 
fect subjunctive: 

He wrote tliat.by next Monday, (Sv (i^rttb, bo6 ec bnS Bud) am niSd). 
he would have read the hook ftcu SJiontiig buri^gelfftii ^akii 
through rocfbc, or liiUvbf 

90, 1. The conditional is expressed by the preterit 
subjunctive of itjcrbcii and the infinitive : 

Jlu would go with us, if be Gt iDilrbe niit iiiifl flcljHi, Ideiiu n 



could 




loiiiite 


lie would be se 


at away, if be 


enuui-Sc forlBtrtflit" """bcii 


did it again 




tr E« luicbfr lijitt 



a. Instead of the conditiooal, the preterit subjunctive 
may be used (see 117, 2) : 

6r fliiigc mit uii9, iiiaUad uf tK luiitbe iitit nns gtftt" 

<S.X luilctie fort^efdiidt, instead of n iniicbc fortgeft^idt tncr^cn 
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2. The conditional perfect is expressed by the same 
forma of luctbcil and the perfect iufinitive : 

lie noutd have done it if lie <Sv iviiibt rS gel^n ijabtn, IVcnii (r 

had been iLblc c? grtoiuit l|(itte 

He would liave been sent away Gt luiirbc foctflfiillittt TOorbcn ftiir, 

If he tiad done it again lucim n t<t loiebet getliaii ^attr 

a. Instead of the conditional perfect, the pluperfect 
subjunctive may be used (see 117, 2) ; 

Er I)attc f B fltt6iiii, instead of n niiitbe f« notfean ^oben 

Br more f orlaEjdjiilt lODrteit, instead of cr torubt fortgritfiitll iDorbtii (tin 

PASSIVE. 

91, The passive is formed by means of the auxiliary 

lucibcil and the past participle of the principal verb. The 

auxiliary should stand in the same tense in -which the 

principal verb would stand in the active voice; in doubtful 

cases it is well, therefore, to change the construction into 

the active, to ascertain what tense should be used. Thus : 

Active, PAsaivn. 

Preafnl. 

He builds the house The house is fbeiog] built h; him 

@r baut bail .tiait^ "Sai .^awi lutrb ban i^iti gtbaut 

Preterit. 

The bouse was [being] built by him 
Ha^ ^aue tnurbc Don ll)m grbaut 
Perfect. 

The house baa been built by him 
Xai $aiie tfl Don il)m gebaul 
luoi'btn 
Pluperfect. 

The houBB had been built by him 
£aS .t>aiii ivat doii tt)ni gcbaut 

IDOCbCU 

FHivre. 

The house will be built by bim 
Sae ^mti ntrb bon i^in itiaat 



He built the house 
ISr baute baB §aiiB 



He has built the housB 
St fiat iai $aiis gcbaut 



He will build the house 
Qi luttb bas $aue baucn 



He will have bnilt the 



PuivTe Frrfect. 

LouEe The house will have been built bj 



ISi iDiib bae^aul B^^iiit Uttcn 



X>as $aue iDiTti t 
TOortcn |(in 



a. Notice that the forms is being built, was being hm 
etc, are to be reudered by the simple passive : loirb g 
iDurbe gcbaut, etc. ; see 124, 3 b. 

92. As the meaning of locrbcn is to become, the above 
forms of the passive can only be used when a becoming 
or, in other words, a change in condition, an occurrence, is 
to be expressed. Whenever not so much the change in 
condition, but rather the new condition itself is to be 
emphasized, either as resulting from the change or, for its 
own sake, as a permanent condition, then the auxiliary 
fcin should be used, as in English to le : 






Occurrence. 

Fishea are caught i 
wiih books 

gifc^c mttitn in 'Uttijtn okr mil 
?liigcll)ateii ecFangni 

The fire was eilinguished by 
the occupants of the bouse 

Sob gcitet niurbc uon ita St- 
luofincni lei $auf(S BflBldit 

When we reached the ship, the 
sails were hoisted [— the 
gailora hoisted the sails) 

ai8 luir taB Sditff trvcit^tra, 
iDurbcn bie ScQtl oufgrjoflf n 

She was received by her maid- 
ens and dressed in niagni- 
ficent gannsDia 



CONWIIOS. 

He ia caught (i. c, he lias been 

cauglit) 
Sr ift Bffttiigen 

When the engine arrived, tlie fire 
was already extinguished 

9tU bit geiKtlpTtlje antam, mar baB 
gfutrfdjcmaeiaft^t 

When we reached the ahlp, the 
sails were already hoisted 



ai3 



bae SAiff rmidittn, toarm 
bic ®t%tl (djon oiifatiDgcu 
le was beautiful and was dressed 
like a queen 



®i( rourbf Don i^reir aunaf"""" ®'f ^"'^ W" """ """^ t"'* '<"' 
(mpfaiigcn uiib in (jradilige Aonigin gctletbtt 
©cisdnbei; getltibtt 
Tlie bridge will be blown up Before you can prevent it, the 
bridge will be blown up 
<S^t Sic tS util)lnberii IBnncn, \oVct 
bit 3?rfl(fc gelpttngt f(fn 

93. Do not use the passive unless you wish to 
emphasize the object as acted upon, rather than the agent 
as acting : 

Lutber translated tbe Bible I'ltl^cr iiberftgle iit Sittd iite Stut- 

into German ao that It could |c^t, 1o baft bflfl galije Sjnit fie 

be read by the wbole people Irfcn foiiiilc iinb Tlid)! iiur bit 

and not only by the clergy ®riflli(^(f it 

The active mice thould be used here, because the people are eeidmUy 

thought of as readers of the Bible, mther £Aon(/ie Bible, for its oirn sake, 

aa being read; 6ui.' 

The general was liilled by a 2)cr @cuFra1 luiirbc UOii i\ntt Sa- 
cannon ball iiDiiditiiget flctBlct 

a. "When only the act, but not the agent is to be 
emphasized, the impersonnl passive may be used ; see 84, 4, 

94. The English passive may often be rendered by the 
indefinite pronoun iiitiit and the active; 

It Is thought 31fan glaiibt 

The books were shown to him !Eie Siit^tE Inurticii i^m flfjeigt, o 
mail jdgtc lf)ni tie Sili^rr 

a. This should always be done when an infinitive pre- 
ceded by to is dependent ,oii a passive verb, and it may 
then be necessary to substitute a subordinate clause £<h 
the infinitive : 

Ho waa heard to exclaim ^an ^itrte [I)ii auflrufcn 

lie was seen to fall to the Won fnft il)Hjii«DbcnfflIlm,o> 
grouud jclj, wir cc ju CoBtn PeL 



MODAL AUXILIARIES. 



Ueif 



s lliougUt to be ii 



3ftan glaubK, bag ( 
Iti; seeia 



ma^nflnii 



95. Sometimes an intransitive verb may be used to 
translate the English passive when no agent is mei 
tioned : 

Seven horses were burnt Sicben $f(ttic Derbroniiten 

MODAL AXTXIUARIBS. 

96. The German modal auxiliaries buifeii he allowed to 
(dare), tiinncii be able to {can'), 11111901 like to {may), iiiuf|eii be 
compelled to (must), jodeii he obliged to (shall), Irodeii wish 
to (will) are much more extensively used than the English 
can, may, etc., because tliey have infinitives and parti 
ciples, and can, therefore, form compound tenses, while 
their English equivalents are defective to that extent 

I can read 3i^ tann If'en 

1 have been able to read Si) ^abe iefeii ISitnen 

I shall be able to read 3(ft loctbc lefen fbiindt, etc. 

(See 119, 2 6.) 

97, The modal auxiliaries may be used as independ* 
verbs with neuter pronouns as objects : 

He 13 not allowed to do that Sr bdi'f tins llii^l l^itll 

Siie will be compelled to do it @ic luirfi a ll]iiii uiiiffE" 

Or with adverbs of place, when a verb of motion 

understood (see 135). 

He cannot get out Er tonn iiit^l ^etaiiS 

And fliiiiicii, nibgcii and luoHni, when used in certain 

senses, may take nouns or pronouns as objects ; see 101, 5, 

102, 2, 105, 4. 

98, "When a modal auxiliary in the perfect or plu- 
perfect is accompanied by an infinitive, its past particip^ 

3 the form of an infinitive : 



hUe 

I 
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'e has wnnteil it 
He lias wanted to do It 
She has been compelled l( 



Sc ^t ti geroollt 
<Sv ^at ee tl)un maZm 
@ic ^at c9 ll)uii mttflEit 



a. The same is true of ficifeen command, IjclfcH /«?p, 
r)5vcn Am?-, (nffcii let, caitse, fc()cn sec; see 119, 3; 

lie has helped me to carry out di tjat mU meincii ^Inn QuSfQ^tm 

my plan I)tlftn 

I have heard her sing 3d) ^flbe fit Itngtii ^Dtni 

We have let liini depart SBlt l)a6fn i^n abrtifcn lofftn; 

tee 120 

99, The possession of a past participle enables the 
German modal auxiliaries to form pluperfects and pluper- 
fect snbjectives : 

He liad been able to come Sr ^attt iDmmeii tiiiiuen 

lie would have been able to I£l' pttc toinmcn lAnncn 
come, for mfticA the more, 
common he could have come 
He should (or ought to) have Gr ^Sllc tomnien [oDen 



All Btudents are allowed to 

make use of the library 
The citizens did not dare refuse 
the general's demands 



100. ^iirfcn. l- 3>iitfeil means now le allowed to, 
have a right to ; dare should be translated by Wtigcii (see 
119, 4) : 

ant ©tubentcn bflrfcn bie WWloitict 

3>ie Siirgcv luagtm ti (M, id) 
nid)!, tic gorOmuiacn bc3 ®rn^ 
rale alijii[d)lagcti 

2. Hence bficfen should be used to express may, when 
used in the sense of be allowed to, have a right to: 

The doctor said I might walk 25(C 'Eotlor jofltt, ir^ burftf flltt 
for halt an hour ^a!be ©lunbc (pajiercn getjcii 

3. It should be used for ini'iffcil, when mwsf not is 
equivalent to be Tiot allowed to, ought not to : 
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I raoat not go oat After dark ^ii barf na4 EonnatnnlEtatiiiB 

ni(^t antqtim 

4. It roaj be used, particularly in the preterit snb- 
joDCtive (see 117), to make a cautious statement : 

Voa are right, I dare say Sit burrttn mo^l 3t(d)t ^abm 

5. JSageii bfirfrn is not an uncommon pleonasm : 

Hay I [Tentare tJi] oDer }-oii ^rf icb ti Uasni, S^ncn mtbit 
mj comptmy ! ^glcitnng anjutiictm? 

101. ftilintll. 1. ftdnncn corresponds to the English 

>Ii! catioot read nor write Sr fann mtbtx i({;n nod) fditcibtn 

Ik coold not be present Gr [oiinte ni(!(I aniurffnb frin 

2. Ordinarily, also 6e o6/e to should be rendered by 

(dnneii ; the circumlocutions f^lfig jciii, im €taiibc jciii 
nhould be reser\'ed for occasions where they are needed 
for the sake of variety: 

He liiu been unable to get per- @i I)at Wmr <SrIimbntg n^tlMi 

RiiMioD tBiinen 

She will be nnable to leave the ®t( mttb fr*e 9Do(6tn !ang bag 
houie [or six weelu $aue itiil)i unlaFfcn F5nntii 

3. SlBniicii is used to express an absolute possibility : 
He could come if be would St tijiinic touimcn nifnn tr tnoIIK 
a. To express a possibility as conceded by the writer or 

speaker, either lUimcii or niijgen may be used, the former 
being perhaps more common in the ordinary language, 
especially in the present tense: 

He may come at three o'clock St lann uiii brei llhr obfr iim fttbm 

or nt Beven o'clock Ubr bmiiiFii 

You may be right "£>« tatraft (or maflfi) 9i((J)t fiabcn 

It might embarrasi her <Si tBinitt fit tn ScrkgenVit bctiigcn 
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4. fflBltiien is used, even more often than the English I 
can, iu the sense of be allowed to, may: 

Tou can go now >Sie Bniifn jc)}! gtficn 

5. Iq the spoken language, fiiimcii is often used in the 1 
sense of ktiow, in speaking of a science or a language : 

He Itnoma French Tery well Gr taiilt fcl|r h"' Sranjofilc^ 

6. S'Slliicn should never be confounded with fcniien I 
know. As between teinicii and luiffcii, both meaning know, 
it may be said that miffcn is used more particularly of 
facts, [eiiiKil of persons and things, so that the latter 
may be said to be synonymous with he aeqv,ainted with : 



1 know liim well 
I know who he is 
I know his house {t. e., I know 

where he lives) 
I know hU house (i. e-, I have 

been in it and know how it 

is arranged, elc.) 



3c6 teiiite i^ii gut 
3(6 iDcifi, n>et «: tjt 
3d) TOf ifi (ein §qu9 

Sid) Iciine {ein $iiu8 



102. SNiigtII. 1- HJfijgeii may be used to express a 
possibility as conceded by the writer or speaker; iu thia 
sense it interchanges with fiiniicii ; see 101, 3 a. 

2, It may be used, as a transitive verb, in the sense o( 
like and, with an infinitive, in the sense of like to, care to : i 
It like him gic mDcl)te i&H nidjt 

ire to see hiin now 3il) mag iftn Jfljt nid)! Ichcn 
: like to ride with ua, iSr iiioc^le ntd|t mtt line teitcn, tuell | 
his horse Wiis Bonie- jtiii 'pfcrt elinaS Iai]m mat 



She did n 
I dn not c 
He did n( 



a. In this sense, iiiiJaeil is often strengthened by gcrn-1 
(see 186, 1 a), especially in the preterit subjunctive i 
with the force of a conditional (see 117, 2) : 
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3(^ inBifitt gem ( 
jubringdi 



n 3aE;r in 3ntiteit 



3. The subjunctive of iiiijgert is used in independent 
optative sentences ; see 112, 2 and 3. 

4. In dependent clauses, the nae of niijgen is much more 
restricted than that of maif in English, the subjunctive of 
the principal verb being ordinarily used to convey the 
same meaning, while in some cases even the indicative 
may be used : 



I hope you may find your fam- 
ily well 

I fear tbat he may have mis' 
understood my iotention 

I repeated the explaaation in 
order that eTerjhody might 
clearly underatniid it 

He al^rays feared lest some 
one should inquire into bis 
history 



3* 6ofie, ®ie inertcn 31trc Samilie 

flc(imb aiiircffcn 
3dl fiirc^lr, bag n mciiit Slbfii^t 

migucTftaiibcn t)abe, or ^t 
34 roicbEt^olte bit (Sifliining, ba- 

niit irbcrtnann bidtlbe gennn uer- 

(iiiiibf, or DHfitficii mBifilc 
Sir filn^Kte iinmcr, ba|i Untanb 

fcintr @e(^id)tc nat^fDrjf^e 



103. 1. SWiifffll. ^/iw( should he rendered by mttffen : 
All meu must die aUt aUcnft^en muffcii fterbcii 

Tou uiuat excuse me ®ie miiffen miili Mil[4iilbifltn 

2. Be compelled to, he forced to, he olliged to may also, 
in moat cases, be rendered by mfiffctt : 

I was compelled to use vio- 3(1) imiStt fflmalt gftioudjen 

Napoleon had been forced to ffiaboUDii fiatte fidj jiirurfiie^tn 
retreat miifiira 

o. Of course, gc,yDmi9Ctt luccbeii (or fcin, see 92) he com- 
pelled, may also be used, and it should be iised when the 
agent is expressed : 

The stranger waa compelled by Eft St*""*' routbt Bon bm SSfir- 
the citiffins to leave the town gctn gtjimmgtn, ble SlQbt logleli^ 
at once ju nttlaffen 
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3. Have to may be translated literally, but it will often 
be better to use miiffcii : 

Hia falber had to pay the bill Sein ^atet ^attc bic Mcdjnuiig jii 
bfjofiltn, or ninfitt Me fflcC^iiung 
teja^Ieii 

4. When miiffcii ia accompanied by a negative, it usu- 
ally means yiot he compelled to ; must not in the sense of 
he not allowed to, ought not to, should, as a rule, be ren- 
dered by biirfcn ; see 100, 3. 

lot SaKcn. 1- ©olteii should never be used to ex- 
press the pure future or conditional ; see 88-90. 

2, Otherwise; the forms of i-hall should be rendered by 
those of foUcii : 

Thou Hhalt not kill ©u foflft nit^t totm 

He should go to Karlsbad @r follte nad) JtarlSbab qd^cii 

You should have come saoner 'S>a l)dlti'il frill)ct: lointlicii foQcil, 
9eeB9 

3. The imperfect subjunctive of follcu should be used 
for ought to with a present infinitive, and the pluperfect 
subjunctive tor ought to with a perfect infinitive : 

He ought to stay at home and ISc FoQte ju ^nufc blctbcn unb ^ii* 

study iitxai 

You ought to haTe paid him Bit l|altcft Iftu foglfiift bcjaljlfU [ol- 



4. SoUcii should be used to translate the forms of to be 
when followed by an infinitive with to, unless pure futu- 
rity is to be expressed : 

thousand ^df foQ jrE)n taufeiib Watt baS 3a^i: 
erl)alteu 
XaS iSditff foUic Ifnilt abja^ten, 
abrc bet flapttfitt Ift felit (rant 
pcnorben 



marks a year 



but the captain baa fallen 
very Bick 



5. The present tense of foOcii may be used, when no 
mis understanding can arise, in the sense of be said to : 
The Czar ia said to conlcinplnto Str Cfjac foil ciiif 9t(i[( nnif| IJotlB 

a jouroey to Paris lieabrii^tigcii 

Dr. FnuaL is said to havB lived l>r. gouft (dU in Grfurt a''«f>t 

in Erfurt 1)ab(li 

105. S&oHcil. 1- SiioUcii should never be used to ex- 
press the pure future or conditional; see 88-90. 

2. Nor should luulleit ever be used, like the English 
would, in the sense of loas (or were) wont to : 

Every evening she would sit 3cben 9lbeub (qb f'f "m Ufcv uub 
on the shore mid gazo upon \a^ aufe Weec l)inauS 
the ocean 

3. It is used in the sense of be willing to, desire to, wisA 
to, want to : 

The doctor would not (i. e.,Tvas ^Petarjt moUteuonbet acintngrau 

not willing to) accept any (cine SSejaliliiiig antie^mdi 
pay from tlie poor woman 

I wanted to come, but I could ^dj \ao0.ic (Dinmcii, abti i^ tonntt 

a. In the sense of desire to, gcni is often added to luot= 
Icn (see 186, 1 a) : 

He desired to complete his Gv tUOllK fcilK ©tilbicil ittu 6t. 
studies eiiScn 

4. SSoItfi! is also used, as a transitive verb, in tlie sense 
of desire, want to have : 

The child wanted the moon Sa9 Siiib luoUlc ben Woui [l)abM] 

TBNBBS. 

106. 1. The present tense is used, for the English per- 
fect, to express an action or condition which began in the 
i>n=t and still continues at the present time ; 



I have been working o 
book tor three years 

2. Similarly, tlie preterit is used, for the English pluper- 
fect, to express an action or condition which, having com- 
menced previous to a specified time in the past, still con- 
tinued at that time : 

I had been in Paris for Ihreo 3* luor (tit ^r(i iDionalm ill IJarU, 
months, when the war broke ale bcr Itritg aii^bra^ 



107- 1. As in Enghsh, the present tense is often v 
for the preterit, in lively narration : 



Without a momBnf s hesitation 
he rushes through smoke 
and flames up the narron 
stairs, bursts open the door, 
aeistes ttie child, wraps it in & 
blanket, carries it down the 
same dangerous path, and 
hands it to bis mother, who 
is speecblesH with Joj 



Ztiat tiutn 3[iigenb(iif jn jSgern, 
eilt (r bun^ Staut^ unb glammcn 
bit tngt !£rtp|)t btnauf, brit^t bit 
Xpr aiif, trgrtift baSSinb, mli- 
(It te In tint SStttbedt, trdgt ts 
Qiif bcmftlbtn gtjatiili^tn Sltgc 
llltiunttt unb ilbirgibt tB fcintc 
oor grtubt Ihimmtn Biuttn 



2. It is also used in giving a brief account of a story, a 
poem, or a drama ; and, in that case, it is of importance 
to be consistent and not fall into the use of the preterit 
after the present has once been used : 

In the Eecond Bcene, Arkas, %i bcr iiDtiten Scene trfi^einl 
tbektug'smessenger,appear3 'UrtaS, bcr Sole be? SBnigg, iinb 
and annonnces to the priests nielbet btt ^ritfltrin bae $trati= 
ess the approach of Thoas iiafien befi Sl)ooe (see 3 b) unb 
and his army (tines ^t<n9 

108. The present tense, more frequently than in Eng- 
lish, is used instead of the future, provided (hat no wiS' 
understanding can arise ; 



SUBJirWCTIVE. 



I ehall depart for Monioh to- 3* tti\r iiiorgcii nod) 3)1011(^(11 ob 

We sliall build (are going to ^fflilificS 3allt baiicu mic eiii iiciirS 

buiW) a new house neit year §0118 

I£ joa will come with me, I Seiin ton iiiit inir tpmnifl/ itht ii5 

shall giTo you the money bfr bas ®tlb 

a. This is particularly often done in the passive : 
■Whoever moTea will be shot SSet ftcft rfl^rt tolxb cef^offMi 

h. The present may, therefore, be used to express a 
very decided coDunand : 

You go at once to your room S)ii gr^fj (oaleiC^ aiif tetn Btamfr 

109, The future and the future perfect are often used to 
express that which probahly is, or has heen : 

Who can It be? It is probably 2Bcr lann cBfein? Es mirb iiiciit 

my brother SSriibet [fin 

He has probably landed by gr itiitb jeljt [lualjrfc^cinlid)! [i^oii 

this time gelattbet {(in 

110. Instead of tlie preterit, the perfect is very fre- 
quently used in ordinary conversation, less frequently in 
the written language : 

Last year I was in Europe PeljttS Sa^r bin id) in ©uropa ge. 

nic(m 
Thiers died Sept. i, 1877 IbicvS ift am 4. ©cptcnibti: 1877 

fleflorbeii 
a. In continued narration, however, the preterit is the 
rule. 

SDBJtINOTIVE. 
HI. The subjunctive is used, if the writer or speaker 
wishes to represent something not as a fact, or as certain, 
but as possible, conditional, desirable, or as said or be- 
lieved by another person. But tji? subjective character, 
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which may be given to a statemeut by the use of the sub- 
junctive, may be given to it also by other means, e. g., by I 
the use of certain particles or modal auxiliaries, as is often 
done in English, 30 that the use of the subjunctive, par- , 
ticularly in independent clauses, is thus comparatively 
limited. 

Optative Bubjuiictlve. 
112. The subjunctive is used to express a wish or in- 
tention. 

A. Ik Indbpesdesx Sentences. 

1. The use of the present subjunctive is ordinarily 
limited to certain fixed expressions : 

God be praised @i!lobt fct (Sott 

May God grant @ebt ®ott 

Let it be thus @o fti cfi 

2. The present subjuuctive of uuiflcii is commonly used \ 
to express a wish conceived as capable of realization : 

May the new year bring you ffllbgc bir tai iitiie Safir uidjIS a\% ' 
nothiog but jo; and happi- @lii(f uiib Si^<ibt brtngeii 

3. The preterit subjunctive, usually accompanied by a 
particle like bod) or iiitv, is used to express a wish not 
realized at the present time : 

Would that lie might come Samt tt bait) 

I wish it would stop rainlog ^btte es bud) auf 311 rcgiieii I 

a. The preterit subjunctive of iitogeu may also be used, 
^thout materially changing the sense : 

Would that he were silent TlSi^U ft bod) tttinieigtit, /or the ' 

simpler IdjtDitgc erboA 

4 The pluperfect subjunctive, usually accompanied by [ 
bocfi or iuir, is used to express a wish not realised at a 
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time iu the past when its realizatiou would have been de-l 
sirable ; 



the 



SQ&tc tx boA (iiur, bD^ nur] itttM 
zciiUn ^tH gefoiuiiieii 



Would that I had seen h 
It he had only arrived a 
right time 

B. In Dei-ekiiekt CtAcaES. 

113. 1. The subjunctive is used in dependent clai 

after verbs ot vAshing, intending, permitting and t 

opposites : 

I desire that my books shall 



be returned to z 
Ha Intended that his brother 
should receive this letter 

He bad Dot permitted his son 

to go to AmericFi 
He feared that hie friend 

might die 



3d) iiiUiif4(, baft man i 

'^M\tx jurQdleiibe 
ec bcabritfjtifltt, bafi friii ©ruber 

biejen Sricf et^iell*, or er^altm 

ioUle 
@r batte niifit rtlaubt, bag \tiv\ 

©dim naA 9Iiiimla eiiiflc 
I5t ffirrfjlctt, bQ6 fein grciuib jliirb 

or ncrbcit mBi^te 

2. The subjunctive is used in final clauses to expre 
intention, purpose, etc. : 

Luther translated the Bible Sutler flberie^ft tit SBi6eI 

into German, so that the 'Sieai\iit, \a Gag baS SSolF \k It 

people might be able to read lonnte iinb nti^t nut bie @et|bi 

It and not only the clergy lid)(cit 

3. If, however, that which is expressed in the i 
clause is not to be represented as intended, or is t 
represented not only as intended but as actually accom--! 
plished, the indicative should be used : 

The fog was 60 denBe. tiiat the Eev 91eb(l war jo bii^t, bag betj 

captain could not see the jtupltdn bne Si^t ni(!^t f(1) 

light iDnnte 

He stepped nearer, so that he Gt liat natiix, fo bog ct bug 9tfl 

could (was able toj see the btffev [tljen lonnte 

picture better 
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4. The indicative may also be used after verbs of wish- 
ing and commanding, it the wish or command are to be 
very eoiphatic or are conceived as certain to be fulfilled : 

I want you to take this letter Sii| inflnidif, bag bu Mfjcn Sricf 
to the post oiif bic foU tiSgll 



Subjunctive in Indirect Dlacourse. 
114. 1, The subjunctive is used in substantive clauses 
dependent on verbs of thiiiking, saying, inquiring, search- 
ing, investigating, etc.: 



He belieTCS that lie is sick 
He said that he would soon 

He asked (he wished to know) 
how I had slept 



Gv glaiibt, bo 6 cv Irani fci 

lix {nglf, bag rr balb jiiTfidTeiird 



Qv frogtt (tr njottte luiffcn), W 
fltfifilo fen babe 



2. If, however, the truth of the statement is not to 
be questioned, or is to be affirmed with a considerable de- 
gree of certainty, the indicative should be used : 
I believe that you are right 3(f) glaiibf, boSbii rcrfit ^oft 

He knew that bis father had Si luugic, bag fetn Satn angdoni' 

arrived mm loat 

Ask your brother himself, if gragt bciiitn Snibtr nut fdbfl, ob 
he did not me it (i. e., I know er (9 nii^t fle(c^(n ftat 

he did see it) 

115. After verbs of saying and thinking, a clause, 
which stands for a direct object, may be introduced by 
ba^, in which case the verb naturally stands at the end of 
the clause (see 236) ; or it may be left formally indepen- 
dent, while logically dependent, in which case the verb, as 
regularly in independent sentences, occupies the second 
place (see 214) ; the rules for moods and tenses in indi- 
rect discourse (see 116) apply in either case : 



He Raid [that] he Lad seen llie St laatf, tog tr bni fl'atjtt flclc^tn 
emperor I)(i!tF, or tc [agtr, » ])dlte ben 

JTaifcr gffc^fn 
The accascd claimed Unit he ^?c Sitgellagte br^uptele, ^ag rr 
was Innocent unfi^ullitg m&xt, or cr Wait uii' 

MulbiB. 
116. !■ Ill English, in changing from the direct to the 
indirect discourse, the present t^nse is changed to the 
preterit ; in German, the best usage requires the present 
tense of the direct discourse to be retained also in the 
indirect discourse : 



Direct. 
He said: "lam sick." 
Gcfogif : „3(I) bin hour" 


Indirect. 
He said that he was sick 
Gr fdflle, bae tc Iran! fti 


He naked him; "Have you 
seen my brother?" 
<St ftaflic l^: „§flfl bi: ma- 
iiciiSSrubctaefcScii?" 


He asked him, ir he had seen tJa 
brother 
er frogtc llin, ob ec ItiiiHi 8niber 


He thought: "He will forget 
it- 
er bai^li; : „Qt Wiib fS Otr. 
gcffcn" 


He thought [that] he would forget 


Qc badilc, kofi « (9 BcrBcfffii 
ircrbf, or cr tocvtt c8 Deira''ff'^n; 



2. In the spoken language, however, the preterit is 
quite generally substituted for the present, as in English ; 
and this is also often done iu the written language, espe- 
cially when the form of the verb is the same in the 
present subjunctive as in the present indicative : 



Tbcy said: "We have a 

him" 
They said tliat they had s 



Be eaid Uiat he n 



©lE fngten : „31Bir ^bcii i^n gc» 

@ic fagleii, bafi fie iliii (it[rf|tu fal- 
len, instead of ^ahtn, loSicA 
would be identical uiUh the pre- 
terit indicative 

@r lagtt, bag « Irani matt, for jet 
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a. Similarly, as the preterit subjunctive Ifiirbe may be 
used for the present subjunctive itjccbe, so for the future 
subjunctive ic^ ntcibc ttjitn we may substitute what is or- 
dinarily called a conditional (see 90), icf| triirbe t{)iiit : 

He said that he would do it Sr fafltf, l>a§ ft e8 t^im itiiirbe,/or 

Potential Sabjuactlve. 

117. The preterit subjunctive is used to denote that 
which, under certain cireumstancea, might be : 

It might be possible, but . . . (Si toSxt lUD^l UlDgticft, aitc . . . 

2. Hence the preterit subjunctive may be used in 
hypothetical clauses, instead of the conditional, and the 
pluperfect subjunctive instead of the perfect conditional : 

He would go with iis, if he (Sr ginge mit mi9, {invtead of n 






118. 1. The subjunctive i 
which are not realized : 
If he were my frietid, he would 
not Bay this of me 



luiiibe mit uii8 grlirti) i 

liinult 
Gt IjSlie es gcHian (instead of n 

luilvDe ti grt1)an ^abeii), lueiin cr 

QflDiint bdtte 
Gr iwiiie Bctommeu {Instead of n 

rotirbe BelomniEii Itiii), lucmi es 

iiidit gercgnet ^attj 

5 used to express conditions 

?Cfnn er niein grfuub luiirc, (or 
IBoiC dr tiitin 5?ctuii&, see B39, 2) 
(o (see 140) lufltbe Et bicB itit^t 
tonmitfagEii 

SHJcnn cr nur lame (or tiimc cr iiur), 
(o mnre allcS gut 

3d) loflte friihrrgctommEii.HKniiid) 
c8 gciuiiSt l]iilte, or ^atic i(^ c9 

flCIDllfit 
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2, Hence the subjunctive should always be used aft 
otS iDClin, aiS ob as if, as tlioui/k : 

He looked e.s though he hod (Sx ]oii aiiS, ale ab tr mie bent Qtabt 
tiaen from the grave aiiftrjlantifn toatt, or a\i malt a 

one brill @rflb( ouftrRonDtn 

INPINITIVB. 

119. 1. Infinitives are preceded by their complements 
(see 231, 1), When the preposition 311 is used, it always 
stands immediately before the infinitive. 

2. As a rule, the preposition jii is used before au infini- 
• tive in the same cases in which to is used in English. 

a. When to ia equal to in order to, it should ordinarily 
be rendered by iiiit . . . ju, the am preceding the other 
complements of the infinitive : 

He went to Paris to study GvainB ""4 Si'fii'«ii^,uni fron)B« 
rrench history fifd)e 0r((i)i(f|te }u flubitrtn 

5. Never use ,111 before an infinitive dependent on a 
modal auxihary, not even when the moda! auxiliary is 
employed to render an English circumlocution requiring 
the use of to : 

I cannot do it Si) fonn ti nit^t tftuu 

He win not be able to do It Sr IDirB e9 iiti^t tijiin Ibnntn 
We moat do it Sit miifffn eS tftiin 

We have been compelled to SBir \)abtn ti tfjivn mfifffn 
do it 

c. Unlike the Enghah to, ju must be repeated before 
each of several infinitives : 

The teacher gave us a poem to SJtc Efljrcr gab III18 ein ffl(l)id(t 
copy and tearn by heart abjiififjreibcn u:tb aii^njMibig jii 

Imitn 
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3. The infinitive witliout ju is used after ftnbcn find, 
\a^\tnfeel, t)cifKn command, fielfcn help, I)(5rcn hear, Inffcii 
let, cause, !cl)rcii teach, lernen icarWj fefteii se«.- 

Isawher Bitting at the window 54 falj fic am gcnfltt p^cit 

The boy learned to read SJtr SiiaBt (crnte tcfeu 

lie ordered me to be silent @t ^jeg mi^ niU (c^icelgcn 

The colonel let the men rest 2!fr C6ctfl llefi 6it ©olbaltn jirei 

(caused ... to reatl tno hours @tiinbcii ni^tn 

4. Contrary to Eiiglisli usage, jil should be used before 
an infinitive after loagcil dare, and Eivillicf)ctt need: 

He did not dure say a word ISv moglc !ein Sort ju nben 

You need not trouble yourself Sic braud]en fit^ nidlt ju benilt^cii 

180. 1. When t)Brcii hear, fefjcii see, fiif)lfit feel, (nffcn 
?e(, cause, I)cifeeit, 6c|c£)lcn, gctielen command, are followed 
hy an infinitive, the object which expresses who is heard, 
seen, etc., or to whom a command is given, may be omitted 
in German without changing the rest of the sentence, 
while in English a passive construction must be used : 

The ting ordered the arcbitect 3)rr SBiiig M(il)l ttm Slrt^ilellen, 



o build bini a castle 



The king ordered a. caetle t 
be built for him on th 
mountain 



t&m etn wdjlofi Quf btm atrge jii 
banra 
:£>eir AJinig befa^(, if)ni cm @(^log 
aiif belli BcTge ju bauen 



a. When have with an infinitive or past participle 
means cause, order, command, it should be rendered by 
laffeiT, tjcijicit, l)e(el)teii or gcbictcii: 

1 had him repeat the Btory 3di lieg il)U bit ®cjdii(f]tt IniEbcr. 

f)oItn 
The Sultan had fifteen of the 3>cr @u1tan ttefj fuuFjcbn bcr ®c. 
ptiEoners beheaded fnngdim entbiiiilJftn 

2. It may, therefore, be said, that after the above verbs, 



a past participle or a passive inSnitive should be trans- 
lated by an active infinitive (without jll before the verbs 
mentioned U9, 3} : 



I have heard thia story told a. 

good many times 
Cliarletniigne caused the old 

heroic poems to be collected 
The captain ordered the saila 

to be hoisted 



Oft 



3* Hobt biejn (StiAfdile 

tri^^lcn ^birn 
Karl btiSrofec iitgbipaUtn^ribtn- 

Itcbri fammcln 
a)et fiapllfin litfi tie ©tfltl auf' 



3. The active infinitive may then be said to have pas- 
sive force, for its logical subject may be expressed, as 
after the finite forms of the passive, by boii with the 
dative : 

The king had a caatle built on S)cr ^Snig Keg fid) uon frinem %iU' 
n by his archi- mciHtr tin @(1j1dB au) btm Strge 



be used in the pre- 



4. The active infinitive should a 
dicate after feiii he : 

There was nothing to be done gs luar iiid)t9 Jii l^Ull 

a. Attributively, however, the gerundive should be 
used, which is in form identical with an inflected present 
participle preceded by jii : 



This poem is to bo learned by 


3)iE(t3 ®(bid|l iH aiiaircHSig ju 


heart 


IcriKii 


But 




The poem to be learned (of 


■S>as jit Itmrabt Scbli^t i|l jitmli* 


which Is to be learned) is 


lang 


quite long 




The difficulties to be oTeroome 


3)ic JU flbcrroinbtnben edimlttlg. 


were very great 


teitcii roattn fe^i grog 



121. With the following verbs the infinitive without ^ii 
is used in certain fixed espressiona, in place of various 
English constructions ; 
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blelfien remain 



fobrcn ride (in a vehicle) 
Tcitcn ride (on horsebBck) 
Btfltn go, walk 



^e\)ta Ktibta lemala standing, bait i 
ft^n Wibtn remain sitting 
Itcgcn blsikn remain Ijing 
(pajttrtn fa^ren ride for pleasure 
ipaiiertn relten ride for pleasure 
f))a}iCTen qc^m walk for pleasure 
fd)Iafen ge^m go to bed 
fifi^ni gefieii go a-fishing 
jogeii %ti)ni go a-huntjng 



122. The English construction of an accusative with a 
infinitive (the latter preceded by (o) cannot be imitated in I 
German, but a subordinate clause introduced by a suitable I 
conjunction should be substituted : 

He knew himself to be guilty Et roufttc, bafi tr fdjiilbig roar 
I want you to go away now 3(i) luiiiiidic, bnfi bu mm forlflr^fl 

He declared it to be a falsa- (£i CTTIacte, bag cS cttie Sii^t fci, i 

Similarly : 

He Bent it for Lis wife to look Gv fonbtc e8, bamit feint fJtQU t8 ] 
at fitqaufafit; 3eeI13, 2 

PAETICIPLB3. 

123. Participles, being verbal adjectives, are inflected, 
and admit of comparison, just like common adjectives 
(see lT-23) ; they are generally preceded by their comple- 
ments (231, 2-4). 

124. The use of participles is more limited in German I 
than in English. 

1. Participles may be used attributively : 
A standing army <Stn fle^ciibeO $err 

A wandering minstrel Ciu fa^renbcc (or iDanbembcr) 4 



. Participles may be used substantively : 
A traveUer ISiit SKct[fiiliet 

SomethiDg glittering QtlDae ©liinjenbrt 

Those aeseiubled "Siit Ser|atnm(ltcii 

Tha grounded S)ie Xotm 

3. a. Only past participles can be used predicatively : 
The door was locked Sic Sl|iir mar ocrft^lDflen 

He had lost liia watch ^r ^attt |f iiit Ul|r oerlDten 

The mother had died £if snuttrt a>ai geflorbcn 

b. Present participles cannot be used in the predicate, 
but a finite verb should be substituted: 

She nas sitting at the window &t [ag ant Sennet 
I was jQst going to leave for 3i$ ivoUte tbta nac^ 33erltii ad* 
Berlin tet|en 

e. A limited uuraber of present participles are no longer 
felt as such, but as common adjectives, and they may 
therefore be used predicatively and adverbially : 

He is absent Qr ifl abn)c[(nb 

She saag charmingly @i( fang Kijcnb 

Such are, among others, Qiituefciib present, kbcilfciib 
important, bettcffcilb concerned. 

i. a. Participles may be used appositively : 

She sat weeping by the bei- ©it \o.% Wcintnb am fflttle i^rtr 

side oC her mother 9)Iutlrr 

He entered the room in silence ©dintigcnb ttat (r in baS *)tninicr 
Pierced by an arrow he sank SJon eiiitni 'Ufcllt jitlroffMi fou[ (t 

to the ground jii ©oBm 

1). This use of a participle, however, is not permitted in 
the numerous cases lu which an important limitation of a 
noun is to be expressed- The participle should then be 
used attributively, before the noun, preceded by its own 
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qnalifieis, (see 231, 2) ; or else a relative clause should be 
substituted : 

The book lying on the table Xai aiif bent liftfic lieflentK S9u* 

WM aGreekgtammar lunr fine Btio^i|il)f ®rammatir, 

or bai ffiufft, Bus aiif km Xiliftf 



The candidate receiving the 
largest number ol votes is 
elected 

I prefer an edition of Moliere'B 
worlis printed in France 



Dtx tie mtiftcn ©timnicn trljalttnhe 
Sanbibat (or Ccrtcnigc i^anttttiat, 
lofd^et Me ratifien ©Htitmen (t- 
Rfilt,) ill enoafilt 
34 Jis^f tint ingranfrttc^ fltbtudt* 
auBgnfic Oon SKoItert'S Sfrtcii 
{or tine aiiflflabe Don . . ., liie In 
j^vfliittEid) flEbrudl ifl,) oot 
c. A present participle should not, ordinarily, be used 
to express an idea as important as, or more important 
than, that expressed by the finite verb, but a coiirdinate 
verb should be used instead of the participle : 

He Bat at hia desk all day, Qc fdg ben gaiijcii Taq an feinem 

writing letters iPulle ullb Urieb SBriefe 

lie stood on the mountain, <Si (laiib auf bem fflerflt unb |a^ tnS 
looking down into llie valley 'Jm ^nimttr 

125. Present participles should not be used iu German 
to express adverbial relations of time, cause, or manner. 
Various substitutions are possible. 

1. An adverbial clause introduced by a suitable con- 
junction (see 142 ff.) : 



Betuming from bis malk, be 
was sorprlsed to see light in 
his study 

Not finding liislriend at home, 
he went away again 

Having arrived at niglil, he 
had not noticed tliu dirty 
appesrsnce of the hotel 



%ls a uon feiiiem ©pnjlcrganat ju< 
rfidtc^rte, wni: et flbcrrnfi^t, I'icfit 
in feineni ©tubierjimnier ju (efien 

aiS (or bo) er (einen greuub iiiiftt 
jn .^anfe fanb, ging tr rotebcr foLl 

X'a (or mil) er tn beir9fad)t ange> 
totninen tear, Rotte ei baB |if)inii^ 
igt ^ue|rl)en bee $otele nt^t 
btmerFt 
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Having finished his work, be Sobalb tx feint Xrtiiit UoKcnbtt 

went away again ^ittc, etltt cr miebct bnuon 

He lett tlie hotel, pretending ISt utclicf; SaS ^otcl, inbrm n nor* 

tliai he would soon return flab, ba(b juriidtc^nn jii tucUdi 

Trying to esonse herself, sbe 3nbeni (or ndlirenb) fie (idi ju cut' 
only made the matter worse li^uIBigcn fiii!]tf, ma^tc fit iit 
■Saiit nut nod) fi^limtner 
a. When for a. present participle, referring to a noun 
which is the subject of the sentence, a subordinate ckuse 
is thus substituted, this subordinate clause should gener- 
ally stand first in the sentence, and the noun should be 
made its subject, while a pronoun should be used as the 
subject of the principal clause (see 244J : 

Casting a last glance at the 3nbeni btr Slitleir bem ^aiife feinci 
liouae of his ancestors, the ai)iifn ciiifn le^tfii Slid juiearf, 
knight mounted his horse bcflieg tc ffin ¥[ctb mib ritt ba. 
and rode away Don 

2. Sometimes, a relative clause may be substituted: 
The count, helievlng that his 2)rr ®tnf, roeld)tt filnuble, bofe ftln 

servant Ijad been murdered Eifnfr oiif fftitfii ©(fcfil criliovbd 

at his command, waa fright- luotbfii fci, ei-fd)ra(, a(e cr iljit 

ened when he saw him ap- lonuncil fal) 
proacbing 

3. Sometimes, a suitable adjective may be found : 
They marched hack, rejoicing @ic marfd)icrteii jutiid, fro^ ilber 

over their victory i^KU ©icg 

4. Sometimes, a suitatjle noun preceded by a preposition 
may be substituted : 

I took the book intending to 3(^ no^m ba« 8ii^ In b« abfiifit, 
return it within a week eS in ciiiei: SQodje jutudjufenben 

5. In a few cases the infinitive should be used instead 
of the participle ; see 121. 
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6. After tDmiiien come, the manner of motion is not e 
pressed, as in English, by the present participle, but by I 
the past participle : 
The prince came gallop! ng along Set $i:lnj lam bal)ei' galoptiiFrt 
A swan came swlmmitig up to Qiti @Aiuati tarn aiif liiE 3uiisf<^w 
the maiden jugcfiftiDDmiiifn 

126. Although past particijiles are more freq^uently 
used in German to express adverbial relations than pre- 
sent participles, yet they cannot be used with the same 
freedom as in English, and it will often seem best to make 
substitutions for them similar to those just indicated for I 
present participles. 

VERBAL NOUNS IN -IN3. 

127. In EngUsh, a confusion has arisen between tha-l 
present participles and the verbal nouns in ~ing, in con- 1 
sequence of which it is in some cases difficult to say 1 
whether we have to do with a true present participle or a * 
verbal noun. For our purpose, it has seemed best to dis- 
cuss in the previous paragraphs all those cases in which 
we clearly have to do with present participles, and clas- 
sify all others as verbal nouns. 

128. English verbal nouns in -ing should under no ( 
cumstances be traiislated by German present participles. 
The various ways of rendering them are the following: 

1. By a verbal noun without suffix : 

The fighting losttjil until even- Ecr fionipf baucrte bis juin abenb 

ing 
We heard the singing diatinctly SBii prtcn ten @c(oiig bcutlif^ 

2. If no suitable noun without suffix is in common use, I 
a neuter verbal bouq iu-tn ^oftea called "an infinitiv? 1 
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used as a noun"), or a feminine verbal noun in -Mitg, 
should be used. FeminiDes in -UBfl, however, are not 
formed from all verbal stems, and when formed, they 
often have special meanings, denoting, for instance, the 
result of the act, rather than the act itself ; caution 
should, therefore, be exercised in their use. The neuters 
in -tn may be used with greater freedom. 

I prefer rowing to sailing 31^ ji(l)e Bn8 (see 4. 2) Muberli licui 

^eQcIn Dor 

Smoking Is not allowed In this 3n bieltm 3>t>nn«: ifl baS Waui^eii 
room Deitottit 

I use Bpectaoles for (_or in) 3* B'Swu^f ^nt fflriUe jum (or 
reading bcini) ?[(cn 

The landing of the pilgriuis Sie fanbung bcr ^U^tt 

Tlie signing of the treaty £tc Unterjeid)imnB bti SJertrdgcB 

a. If such a noun is qualified by another uoun, the lat- 
ter must always stand in the genitive case : 

The singing of such songs !Da3 SiuftMi fold)ttr Skticc 

Feeding the animais is for- EaS giitlcrn bet I^iece tfl ocrfioltii 
bidden 

b. With the preposition ju, a neuter verbal uoun in -n 
may ofteu be used to render an English infinitive with to, 
and this construction should, as a rule, be used, when 
the infinitive has no adjunct, or is accompanied only by a 
direct object: 

He gave him a drawing to Et gob ifyn cine ^fld^ituna jum 

copy Copietcn 

He left his coat in the aun to Gc litg [elnen Sod in bn Saunt 

dry jum Irodncii 

I had no time to road hia long 3cf| l)att( leine 3' '• J"t" tt''" HnrS 
letter lanacn Srie|e8, or teiiie ^tit, 

fjincn langou SBrief ju 1c|cn 
!•. In many cases, a compound may then be formed of 
til'! verbal noun and its adjunct; 
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letter writing, tha wrEtlng of 

letters 
The work of cutting trees 
The habit of smoking tobacco 



"DaS fflriefcftfireibfn 

Xit Arbeit beS BciutncffiHtne 

'^it @en)o^n>eit bra Xabadniu^cnS 

3. A verbal noun in -tng used in the manner of a. din 
object after certain verbs should be translated by ai 
finitive with jii : 

He ceased plajing ©t ftarle ouf, ju (piflcii 

lie begaa reading the letter Qt fliig an, ben Sdcf Jit teftii 

He remembered having heard iSt (riuufrtf [i<i], bicjt Scmerlut^'^ 
this remark before (diDIl ftiihci gcljort ju ^oten 

a. An infinitive with 311 may frequently be anticipated, 
either as object or as subject, by the impersonal e5 ( 



I eojoyed looking at the pict 68 inad)t( inU; SL'trgnilflHi, bit 8 
Tires bcr ju bcttaditcii 

h. Here may he mentioned the construction of the ijoiM 
personal gclingcil (see 87, 2 n) : 

He Bucceeded in translating Qg gciaiig 'fei"- 6it Sleltc rfrfilifl ) 
the passage correctly iibti'JEgeii 

4. A verbal noun in the genitive case may ust; 
translated by an infinitive with ju : 

He toot the money with the Gr ua^m ba8 ®elb in ber a6!i^t,rt 

intention of returning it }uru<l}uct|lotlen 

In Uie hope of being tible to 3u ber ©offnung, blefe ©iimmt aiif. 

raise tliiii sum brlneen jii tonnen 

Heaccusedmeof havingstolen Gr bf(d|a!biglE mii^, il|m bit Ufft 

bla mktch gejialjlcu jii iiaben 

a. But adjectives and verhs which, although followed 
in English by of, do not take a genitive in German, but 
require some preposition (see Appendix, A and B), should 
be treated according to 6, below. 
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5. Wheu a verbal noun in -4ng preceded by a preposi- 
tion expresses an adverbial relation of time, cause or 
manner, applying to tlie sentence in general, it should 
generally be expanded into a subordinate clause, intro- 
duced by a suitable conjunction : 

After reading the letter, he put 9lQdbbtin rr bfn SBricf geltfen ^attt, 
it into hia pocket fledte ft il)n ill bie Za^ift 

Before going W bed, I packed Q%t id) ju Sttle ging, pattte Of alle 
all my things mciiie ®ai^en pjammcn 

(tn arriving at the castle, the "3118 bcr Sitier am ©djloffe aiitaiii, 
knight dismounled ftieg (r (see 136, 1 a) uom IJfertic 

For the conjunctions which should be used in render- 
ing the various prepositions, ae6 142, ft'. 

a. Two prepositions, however, viz. oI)ne without and Qii* 
* fttitt instead, may be followed by an infinitive with 311 ; 

The witness spoke without 2)cr 3"'Bf 'pi't"^ O^nt ben anac 

looking at the accused tlaglcn ait^iiif^aiicn 

Instead of writing, he went aiijlatt ju (dirtibtii, ging et (fibfl 

liiinaelf Ijili 

For the infinitive with 511, a subordinate clause intro- 
duced by bafe may be substituted, and this substitution 
should take place whenever the logical subject of the 
verbal noun in -4ng is not the same as that of the govern- 
ing verb : 

Tiie young uian went to Amer- SDft iiiitflf 5Diann gtiifl naft Slmevitd, 
ica without liis fnllier's oI)Ue boS ff '" SJatcr (tiua9 baUOlt 

knowing anything about it luu^te 

6. When a verbal noun in -I'jij/ preceded by a preposi- 
tion does not express, as stated in the previous paragraph, 
an adverbiiil relation of time, cause or manner, applying 
to the sentence in general, but constitutes a necessary 
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complement of the predicate, it may generally be rendered 
by an adverb, consisting of ^a (before vowels bnr) and the 
proper preposition, followed by the infinitive with jii 
(see 136, 2 6) : 

Tlie boy was proud of having Dtr ffliiabe mar fiolj barauf, bdi 
won tbe prize '^xdS gcniDiincn jii ^abcn 

Shu insiBted upuu going witb ®[t btfttrnt barauf, mit uiiS ju 

He objected to publishing an Qc iitad)tt Sinuidnbe baflcgen, eiueii 
account of this aflair 8erid)t ilbcr bieje angeleaen^tit 

ju Dcroffcntli^rn 

He found great pleasure in @r fanb uiti fflErBniigtll baran, \tint 
teaching his cbjldreu JtiuGci' \a iiiilcttid)leii 

a. For this infinitive with ^ll, a subordinate clause in- 
troduced by bafi may often be substituted, and this should 
be done whenever the logical subject of the verbal noun 
is not identical with that of the governing verb : 

He objected to mj publishing (Si: maS\U Sliiwrnbungen baflcgen, 
an account of it bag i* ftncn ©trii^t bauon oer- 

bfffitllid)t 
He rejoiced in his friend'a ob- Gr (rtute Ttd) bariiber, bog Uitt 
taining the poeilion J^rf unb bit SteUt cr^itlt 



129. Any adjective or participle may. In its inflected 
form, be used as an adverb ; see 18, 3. 

130. An adverb of place or direction generally appears 
as the most direct complement of the finite verb. It 
usually stands, therefore, at the end of the sentence (see 
226): 

I went out the next day 3d) ging baioiibfni lag ou9 
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In the case of compound tenses, however, the infinitive 
or past participle stands last, and in subordinat* clauses 
the finite verb itself occupies that position ; in either 
case, the adverb immediately precedes the verb and is 
then prefixed to it: 

I shall go out to-morrow 3cll IDfrbt morgen aufiaeV 

I had gone out the day before 34 mat ben Xag Dot[)tr auSgt' 

If I go out to-morrow SBtnn tdi niDrafii aiiear^t 

131. Numerous combinations of verbs with simple 
adverbs of place or direction, especially ab, an, auf, ailS, 
bci, burd), iiOcr, uni, imtcr, have gradually acquired special 
or derived meanings. Thus nii§:gcl)en go out, when applied 
to persons, is now used only in the sense of go out of OTie'a 
house ; au3:f retell, originally meaning step out, is now used 
almost exclusively in the sense of leave the ranks, leave a 
society; burcfj^geljcii, originally meaning go through, now 
means also rwre away; bci=jtctjeil, originally meaning stayid 
hy, now means aid. Care should therefore be exercised 
in the use of these simple adverbs of place, and more fre- 
quently compound adverbs, containing a demonstrative 
element like ba, f|er, or f)in, should be substituted for 
them, in the manner explained in 132-134, especially 
when for the adverb a noun preceded by a preposition 
may readily be substituted, Thus: 

TliB conductor was not in lbs 2)er fionbuttcut loar uid)t iiii ©a- 



car ; he had gone out 
He stepped out (e. g. out of the 

He went through (c. g. througli 

the citj) 
He Blood by (e. g. near the 

gc«ne] and laughed 



gtii; 



[r ^iiiauegegaiiacii 



Sr ftanb baki uttb lac^tt 



31 



132. In Germau, a distinction has to be made between 
adverbs of place wluch express a situation, and adverbs 
of direction, such as are used after verbs of motion, a dis- 
tinction which is not always made in Enghsh : 



Where doea lip livp? 
He has never been llierc 
I sbatl remnin here live necks 
la lie below? 

But 
Where (or whither) ia he goingi 

Ho does not want to go there 
She came here five weeks ago 
He has gone below 



ffin lUD^iit er? 
Er ifl iiie Bo g(roe(cii 
3d) raerbt fiiiif IBoct)cn 
3ft « unlcu? 



SCo^in flE^t «? or 230 gefti « ^in? 

(see lai. 2) 
Qr ivi\l nic^t bort^tn gflini 
Ste lam Dot filiif Sofficn ^icT^ei 
St i[) ^iituiiiccgesangcn 

133, After verbs of motion, again, a distinction has to 
be made, in German, according as the motion is from some 
other place toward the speaker (or toward the place with 
which he may temporarily identify himself), when an ad- 
verb compounded with Ijcr ia usually employed, or is away 
from the speaker (or the place with which he may tem- 
porarily identify himself), toward some other place, when 
an adverb compounded with t)iii is usually employed. 
Sa, bort there, I)icr here, and luo where precede (jcr and Ijin 
in such compounds; the other adverbs of place follow: 
She is coming here to-morrow etc [ouuiit morgflt ^ift!]ti: 
She is going there next week @te gf[)t nacfijis SBo^t boilljin 

Go in ; go out (3tiit l)iiietn ; (|E^t ^tnaiie 

Cometn; come out ^onimt l)creln; tammt ^craug 

Oome down ; go duwn flommt ^trunttr; gt^t ^inmilcv 

For details see Alphabetical List of Adverbs, etc., 142 ff. 

131 1. Except the compounda of luo, which always 
stand at the beginning of a clause, the adverbs com- 
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pounded with f)cr and l^in, like the simple adverbs of 

place and direction (see 130), usually stand, as the most 

direct qualifiers of the verb, at the end of the clause, and, in 

the cases in which the verb itself stands at the end of the 

clause, they may be prefixed to it ; but the latter is not 

done as regularly as with the simple adverbs of place, 

and is done least often with the compounds of ba, bort 

and Ijier: 

He has not yet come out @r ifl noc^ nit^t ^crQU^gctommen 

I shall go there next spring 3c^ iDcrbe nac^fleS grii^ja^r bort^in 

rcifeii 

2. ©a, bort, I)ier and tt)0 may be separated from I)cr and 
f)xx\, the latter then standing, as the most direct comple- 
ments of the verb, at the end of the clause : 

Where do you come from? 2Bo fommfl bu t)cr? or SBol^er 

fommfl bu? 
Where are you going? 2Bo ge^fl bu ^iu? or SBo^in gc^fl 

bu? 

3. §er and I)in, and especially adverbs compounded 
with them, are often used to strengthen adverbial phrases 
consisting of a noun (or pronoun) preceded by a prepo- 
sition : 

AU around the city iRingd urn bte @tabt Return 

Far into the country SBeit in« Sanb ^incin 

Out into the field 3luf« gclb 6inou« 

He drew his sword from its @r gog \>a^ @c^mert au9 ber @c^eibe 

sheath • ^erau9 

The flower-pot foil from the 2)cr Slumcuto^f pel t)on ber gcnflcr* 

window-sill into the street bauf Quf bie @tro§e ^inab 

See 172, 1, 2, and 182, H, 2. 

135. Adverbs compounded with I)er or l^in, as well as 
nouns preceded by such prepositions as express direction, 



may in themselves imply motion; unless, therefore, it is 
important that the manner of motion should be stated, 
an infinitive or past participle of a verb of motion may be 
omitted ; this omission is pnrticularly common after the 
modal auxiliaries (see 97) : 

He could not get across ■ Sr roitnl* ttiil)t l)lnub« 

Ilia molher would like to go ©cine SFiiitltr miidjtt flrnt 311 il)in 

to hJm 
He liaa gone to Australia Be ift iioc^ 91 11 (Ira !t Hi 

136. Numerous demonstrative, relative and interroga- 
tive adverbs are formed by prefixing the adverbs ba, ^icr, 
wo, (before vowels bar, Ivov) to various prepositions : bn' 
iiiit, Ijicrniit, toomit; bntitutcr, [)iccitutcr, moniittcr; bogegcii, 
Ijiergcgi'll, toogcgcn, etc. These are much more frequently 
used than their English equivalents therewith, herewith, 
wherewith, etc. 

1. They are used in place of pronouns governed by 
prepositions and referring to things, not persons ; see 28. 

2. The compounds of bil are used to place a subordinate 
clause introduced by bilfj, or an infinitive with jn, in the 
same adverbial relation to the governing verb in which a 
noun preceded by the corresponding preposition would 
stand: et bcftcljt aitf imjcrci fofortigcn Sliidtcljt he insists 
on OUT immediate return ; cr IJeftef)t barailf, ba^ luir fofort 
^Utudtc^rcit (lit, ' he insists on this : that we return at 
once') he insists on our returning at once; cr fccfte^t 
biirauf, fofort siiriidjiifcfjreii (lit., 'he insists on this: to 
return at once ') he insists on returning at once. The 
compounds of fan are, tberefure, especially used : 

a. When the governing verb requires to be construed 
with a preposition (see Appendix B) : 



Xai 3RiBi^itni btong anf 9nf- 



Tb« mmUtr; orseutly denund- XflS SRint^mum Bnng barnuf, bag 



«d that the king sbotild dis- 
solve P&T!iament 
I reminded bim of his promise 
I reminded hini that be had 
promised to Bend me his la- 
teat book 



btt Sonig baS$arlamnit anflafi 
foDc 



il|n an (tin Snlpm^tn 
34 friimmt iftn Saran, ta% n utC' 
fDcoditii bailt, mtr ftin ncucftrt 



A number of verbs, especially such as denote a state or 
expression of feeling or emotion, may directly govern a 
clause introduced by bOR, but it is better to interpose a 
suitable compound of bn : 



The priaoner complained of ili- 



The poor fellow was very grs-tt 

ful that ne came to see him 

I long to see my native plac 



Xn Stjangcnc bcnaglc fiif| ubcr 

fdllrditc SSc^nfilung 
"Sin IScfangent beflaglc itc^ [bar* 

iibet], Bug tx fi^lti^t bt^uBtlt 

roorbcti {ci 
Set armt fieri ttinr fetic bantbar 

[bafiir], boii roir i^n befiictiten 
3A f(I|nr miii [banni^}, meinc $eU 

mat toiebrrjufelicn 



, To render the English construction of a verbal noun 
■ing preceded by a preposition (see 128, 6) : 

proud of being Ger- SJir ftnbftoljbarauf (seeAppENDix 
B), 'S)tui]iit ju tein 
Sii bin bamit iufrieben, bog bu tt 

eiiimal Dcrfiii^t ^afl 
3i^ ^abe baraii g'^ac^t, iiai^fitn 
SSinxtr auf tine anbcn UntDcrfttat 



We 

I am ooiiiented with your hav- 
ing tried it once 

I have thought of going to an- 
other univereity nest winter 



^^^^^^^^^H^ PBEPOSITIOKS. 


Prepostttoits. 


137. 1. Prepositions governing the Oenitive: 


itnftatt or flati instead of 


■.im . . . lotUtn for the sake of 


Qiiger^Qlb outside of 


luibfftSaSet without injury to, not- 


blcffiitS on tliis side of 


withstanding 


^Olber for the sake o£ 


unfcrii, uuiucit not tar from 


j(n|cit8 on the other side of 


uiigca^ftlct notwithstanding 


iiiiicr^fllb within 


Uiittrbalb below 


Iroft by virtue of 


ucriuige by means of 


laitgS along 


uetmltlein, mil1el|1 by means of 


taut according to 


1DiiI]nnb during 


' ab(r1)iilb nboTe 


IDcgm on account of 


ttPlJ in Hpitfl of 


jii[oIgc in accordancB with 


2. Prepoiitions governing 


the Dative: 


ou8 out of, from 


na<b after, according to 


aufiet except, beside 


na«ii next to 


bet near, with, by, at 


uebft, faninit together with 


biiineii within {of time) 


feit since 


gl(t(^ like 


uon from, of, by 


mit with 


JU to, at 


The following are placed after tlieir substantives : \ 


tntBfHC" against 


jii, In the sense of toward, In the 


Btgtnukr opposite to 


direction of 


a (mag according to 


jiifolflt according to ; (often ptaired 


nod), uaaally placed afler its 


before its noun i( reqairei Vie 


noun when meaning accord- 


genitive 


ing to 


iuioiber contrary to 


3. Prepositions governing 


the Acduative : 


m till, until 


otine without 


6 mil) through, by 


nm about, around, at, for 


file for 


ID iter against 


BfgEn against 




4. The following prepositions govern the Acenafltive 


when direction toward nn object or goal is to be expressed, 


otherwise the Dative : 


J 
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mat,tj,tm 

auf upon, on 

bUlIn behind 

in In, Into 

neben by the side of, by 

Thus: 

The fiah was swimming in the 

The fi»h swam from the brook 
Into the lake 

The book ia Ijing on tbe table 

I have laid Ihe book on the 
table 

We could see to the very bot- 
tom of the pond 

An oil-painting bung over bis 

The brtLnches of this old tree 
hung down over the wall so 
that he could eaally reach 

Ad eagle was circling over the 

We rowed over the lake 



ilbci over, above, acre 
until' under, among 
DOT before 

ginifdjtn between 



■Ectg 



Hit in bim Sac^t 

S)ei Sitift fdiroamm aiis bcni Sai^ 

in btit Set 
'Zai SSiitt) licgl aiif bem £i[if|t 
3i4 iiabt bas ^nii nuf bfn £i|4 

SSIr tunnten bi€ auf ben @Tunb bcB 

a;ei4e9 te&fii ~ 

@tn Olgeinalbc ^Ing iibec fcintiri 

$ultc 
"^it Sfie blefeSaltmeaittnce^lngtVl 

fiber bie IDtaiiri btmlebn, fo bi^ 

n Tie Ifiiflt rrfnffcn fonnte 

@in 3b[tt rrtine iiber bem @ce 
2Blr niberlen (Ibcr ben @« 



a. When used to express other than strictly local t 
temporal relations, auf and iibcc generally take the a 
sative : 

Snf bie(( i 
ti the iiistory of the @in @iid) iiber Mc (Se\d}V^ta t 
I Saiievnltiegt! 



PeaHaiita' War 



138, In English, a preposition is sometimes ] 
after the noun or pronoun to which it belongs, 
quite frequently, particularly in familiar discourse, 
even plaoed at the end of the sentence. In Gen 
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prepositions, excepting those mentioned in 135, 2, ahoiild 
always precede their nouns or pronouns : 

His garden lie was parUcularly ?liif (elntn ®acten mar er bcfonbftS 

proud of fiolj 

I asked hiu what thej bttd 3(1) fragle if|n, fiber ivaS {or tiKii< 
quarrelled about ilber, see 28, £) fit fiif) geftritttn 

batten 
a. A simple adverb of place or direction, however, 
forming with a verb an idiomatic expression (see 131), 
naturally stands at the end of the sentence; 
He addressed bim St reWe if|n an 

He began hia work Gr fiiig (tiu( Slrbcit an 

He promised it to bim (§r {agtf c3 i1)ni }ii 



He aaid to him 



gr faBtt ill itim 



Conjunctions. 

1. Co-ordlnatlng Conjunction a. 
139, 1. a. Simple Conneciives : %bix, foitbcrit (st 



161, 



I 



II) bui, oHeiii but, bcnn for, ober or, entioebcr , . . obcv 
either ...or, tDcbcr . . . uoc^ jteither . . . nor. Most of these 
do not, as a rule, count in determining the place of the 
finite verb ; see 217. 

b. Adverbial Cory'MTidjoHs, i. e, properly adverbs, chiefly 
demonstrative, used to establish a logical relation with 
the preceding sentence or clause and therefore often clas- 
sified as conjunctions; they introduce independent sen- 
tences, and should be immediately followed by the per- 
sonal verb (see 814, 315). The most important are : 

alfo therefore bc(lo the teiCh eomparaliee ; see IBl 

aui^ also iorfi, bennod) yet, siill, however 

auSftbem besides {olglid) coneequently 
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ba there, then 

bann then 

batfti, bafflr, baium, bcebalb, bee- 

TOtgen thence, therefore, on 

Ihit account 
bnvnnd) thereafter 
borauf thereupon 
bag f gen, batjingegen, l)ingfgeti 

on the other hand 
btmiiai^, betnatmSfi accordingly 



inbcifrn meanwhile, hotrevet 

m it bill coiisequently 

iiad)l)er afterwards 

nod) atlli, yet 

fD so, thus, then 

jonft else, otherwise, generally 

troljbeill nevertheless 

unterbefTen meanwhile 

BiElme^t rather 

Dormer previously 



a. Subordinating ConJunctlonB. 
2. These require the finite verb to stand at the end of 
the clause (see 236). The most important are : 



ait aa, when, than 

btooc before 

hii until 

ba since, as, hecause 

bnillit in order that 

bag that, in order that 

tfft before 

(alls in OB SB 

inbem, inbc*, iiibeden wliile, a 

jt the with comparative; a 

IBl 
nadjbfm after 



Db if, whether 

obgletd), cbfi^aii, obnot)! although 

Jeit, ([ftbcnl since 

lo as b^nre adjectives or adverbs, 

see 162, 2 a 
iiiigrcK^tel notwithstanding 
tiiQfiHlib while 

wemi . . . ouifi, IDcnn . . . fllei4 

roctin . . . [i^on although 
iDcil because 



140. After a temporal adverbial clause, ba is often 
used to sum up the contents of the clause, introductory 
to the principal clause ; fo is used similarly after couces- 
sive and, occasionally, after causal and temporal clauses ; 
in concessive clauses, f o is often strengthened by a follow- 
ing boc^; see 221 : 

When he saw the poIIcemaD, 918 n ben ^oltjiflen ]aii, [ba or fo] 
he ran away lief er fort 



If yon say tbls, you do an in- 
juBtice to your friend 

Although he h^iS never been in 
Germany, [yel] he speaks 
German very well 



!!3Fmi bu tine fagfl, [fol t^uft in 

brinfin Scfunl'f Unrcdjt 
£ibg[ei4 CT iiie in '£nitfd}laiib mat, 

[fo] (ptitflt (r iati) tetftt gut 



141. Subordinating conjunctions require finite verbs 
in German: 

It in town next Monday, I SGenn t* nodifltii iKontag in bn 
shall call on you @tabt bin, iDtcbe i(^ @it auf- 

fiii^fn 

Obgltid) er noift jnnii roar, (o l)it!( 
« fi* l=od| Mim einen jtemlldjtn 
3Iuf alS aHalK tmiorbeii 

@eitbcni id) micbct in in @iabt 
bin, i;abe ii^ Don btm Xobe cintB 
altrn J^rtunbce gct)bct 

SBfim bif f(« @e6fiitbc ffrtig ifi, irirb 
(8 Boa %xiiU in b« ©tnbl (cin 



Although still young, he had 
acquired quite a reputation 

Since returning to the city, I 
have learned of the death of 
an old friend 

When finished, this building 
will be the largest in the city 



Ubc /ftost Itnpoctant JEiiglisb H&uerbs, prepo- 
sitions an& Coniunctions, in alphabetical 
©rBer, witb tbefc ©crman JEquiralents, 

14SL Id English, the same word may sometimes be 
used as a preposition, an adverb, and a conjunction, and, 
more frequently, the same word may be used in two of 
these three capacities. In German, this ia less often the 
case. It is therefore important to exercise care in trans- 
lating these particles, so that a word which is used as a 
conjunction may not be rendered by a word which is only 
used as a preposition. Thus : 
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After the perfomiance {Prep.) 


9tfl* ber SorRenunfl 


After the performance was 


'Jlnf^btm bit Sorjltaung bccnbtt 


over (Co7o\) 


roar 


Three hours aft^r {Adv.) 


:!)rci ®lunben nad)l)(r 


143. About, I. Adv. 1. 


= arojind, in a circle, I)eriim, 


umljer : 




He ran about 


er liff um^tr, or fftmm 


There was water all about 


(£s loai: eaffcT rlng« um^cr 


2. = mar, in bcc 3!dl)c, ^iet I)enim, ba fjErum : | 


He Is about here somewhere 


er ifl l)i« irflfnbmo in bnr giiil|( 


Whereabout 


So, wo i)mtm 




©(in aHfeiHl)alt8ort 


He is about agnin (= he is in 


ffic i(i micbet liicr in bet mt,t 


this neighborhood again) 




(= he ia up again) 


Et iji toUbtt auf ben «(inen 


II. Prep. 1. = aTOiffid, in 


a circle, urn, often strength- 


ened by a following umtjer, or Ijerum (see 134, 3), or by a | 


preceding tiiig^, or by both : 




There is a garden all about the 


[iRiiigS] urn baB 5aii9 t^tmm] ifl 


house 


till ®arlni 


He ran about the tree 


er li(f iim b(n Baum btruin 


2. = in (on) or about : 




Boohs and papers were scat 


Biif^ft nnb 3Jopitr( laatn ieriJrtut 


tered about the floor 


aiif btm Sofctn iimVr 


The children played about the 


®ic filnber (pitlKn auf Brm J&cft 


yard 


um&tr 


3. = of, mec: 




Be apoke about the origin of 


6r fprad) fiber ben lUfpniiiB btr 


the Faust legend 


mm' 


4. = u-itk reference to, concerning, mit Sicjitg Qiif (with | 


ace): 


1 


I was wrong about the jear of 


3* root im 3rrtiim mil Scjua auf 1 


his birtb 


""^ZJ 


^^^^^^^fe^= ^ 





^^^^^^^^^^^^VaS » 


^^^^^^^^^^^H^^B^^^^^^H 
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5. =e nearly, more or less, 


unaefcif)t (adv.): 


He had about n.huniired men 
It was about 3 o'clock 
She came about three o'clock 
Bb is about to leave 


(Sr tjattt imgtfalir Ijnnbtrt aJiaiin 

©i* tarn iraacffifir urn brri ltl|c 
Sr ifl im Scflrifft, objurtifcn 


141 Above. I. Adv. CDcii; after a verb of motion, 1 
nacE) olicn, or Ijiiiaiip 1 


He is above 
To go above 
Over and above 

The above; the above-men- 
tioned 


(it if) olxn I 
Wa(^i3b(it(«'l](iiaiii)B(^(it I 
'ilo<i\ obtnbttm 1 
jDci obiac ; b" oboii ciroiibiitt 1 


II. Prep. 1. = over, higher than, iibiX : | 


Above tlie level of the sea 


iilicrbKaKtmSobcrjiatSc 


2. more thai,, uim-: 




Above five thousand 


iihtr fiinflauffiib, or mcbr al8 fiiiif. 
tauftnb 


3. = beyond, beside, iiiiBcr 
Over and above what his busi- 
neaa yields him 


gjod) niietr bf III, xm» i^m ffin ®r 
l^aft (intraat 


4. Idioms: 




Above all things (= first ol all 

things) 
i— wore than ail otiier things) 
Be above one (occupy a higher 

position) 
Those above me 
Be above something 
Above praise 
It is above me 


V'O-c aUrn ®ingm 

iibtr aUr« 

Ub(t iemanbem fi(f|cn 

mdat ScraeI(|Cen 
Ubet droaB ttbaBm (tin 
Uber flflrt Cob et^abtn 
S)ai geW ii6er mttutn i'erpanb 


, 


J 
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145. Across. I. Adv. Sriibcii ; after a verb of motion, 
Ijcrtiber, Ijiniikr (see 133): 

He sailed acrosa to England Er fefltlle nacft Gufllaiih ^iiilibti: 

Come acrosa and visit me Stomm. ^ctflbcr unb btfut^c mid) 

II. Prep. 1. Denoting situation, nilf bet aitbcrcn Scitc, 
jeiifciU^ : 

The country acroSB the great EaS Sanb idifi' bee grofefn glufftS 

2. Denoting direction, after a verb of motion, fiber, 
often strengthened by t)crii&cr, tjiiiii&cr (see 134, 3) : 

The bird flew acrosa the brook '^cr l^cgeC flog ubet ken lBa4 ^iH' 

abtr 
We walked across the bridge UBit Hingdl fiber tie Srflttt 

3. = iipun. 

1 come ftoriiKS liJm once iu a 3ft tefleane i^n: juiueiten 

I came across a difficult poB- .^eiite SJtorgeii bin ift auf eine 
eage this morning Ir^lnfevige SteBe grflofeeii 

146. After. I. Adv. SlJiicf|i)cr, barmif, fpiitcr, hintcttjcr: 

A few hours after ISinigc ®tun6en fpdter 

Many years after 3.'iele 3a^re naft^cr 

II. Prep. 1. Usually, inKf): 

&fler the concert Siati) brm Concert 

Alter three days ''JIad) bici Xageii 

One after another l^iiirr iiodi bciit oiiberii, iiaft rln* 

After an old pattern Sfaft eiuem alten IDiufter 

After all Sloft, imn isai), trot} altebein 

2. ~ in accordance with, no^, gcnia^, jiifDlge, all three 
usually following the noun. 

3. Instead of using the preposition I'Oflji the adverb 
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imt^ may be added to the 


verb, which then takes the 


simple dative : 




Tlie artist has fashioned this 


!<&er Silnrilrr I)at blcfe Zampt dncm 


lamp after an old pattern 


allm 3Jiiifler nnitiflEbilbct 


I rode after (i. e. followed) him 


3* ritt i&m na* to f«nell (BK 162. 


OB rapidly as 1 could 


2 a) id) (oiintc 


4. After, with a verbal noun in -ing, should be ren- 1 


dered by a subordinate clause introduced by na(t)bein (see | 


128,5): 




After conaulting a physician, 


inoi^bem er cinru Srjt lun Stat tt- 


he decided to go W Karlsbad 


fragtftattc, eiitft^lofi n m.aai, 




JIarlebati {u gc^rn 


III. Couj, 5Rorf)bcm: 




After he had tinisbed bis stu- 


gia^bfin rr [eiiu ©tiibitH btcnblR. 


dies he returned to America 


Saltt, ttlirte fr no* amttita ju- 




tM 


147. Against. 1. Trep. 


Ordinarily, gegeii, luiber, eiit- 


/ flcfl':" ■ 




Wa had to row against the 


Bit mugtdi gegcii ben Strom 


■v^ current 


rubcrn 


"" ^e studied law against his fa- 


ISr fluCicrle bte Slei^te grgtii brn 


ther's wishes 


gBunfd) (eiufS SaltrS, or ban 




Simiiiic ffincB aSatcrB tntgeBtii 


He leaned against the pillar 


Gr Iel)iitf fii^ gegcii (or an) ben 




^Jfftlfi: 


2. = in expectation of, looking forward to : | 


I warn jou against his treach- 


a* Kacnt @ie Dot (ciuec Sreulofig- 


ery 


teit 


I am prepared against an at- 


34 Sin anf etnmangtifl Oorbweitet 


tack 




148. Ago. Adv. : 




Many years ago 


Sor Dlelen 3a^mt 


A few minutes a^o 


Sor nienigtti ^Ptitmten 


i ' > 


i 



A week (foriuigbc) agu tior ad)t (Dirnc^n) Xogni 

It is not very loDg ago <Si ift mqA niAt langt ^tT 

It may have been thirty yean Qt inag nun CcclGis Sa^rr l|<r ((in, 
ago, when, etc. al*, ic. 

149. Along. I. Adv. §ill, bafjiii; fjer, bcil)Et (see 133): 
Sn ticicn Q^cbanlcn gins rx ba^iii 

6in ^icb^cn pfeifttib, tarn tc balin 



He wnlhed along buried is 

thought 
He came along wliistling a 

Take him along wilh you 
Go along ! 

II. Prep. Saiig^ : 
Along the railroad, me i 



of the iimnda- 



iRtmm ibn mtt; ife 209, la 
liadcbii^! or^ortmlUiTl 



Sana* bfr Ei[rn&nlin fnlicn reir dU 
Spnrcn brr Ubcc|il|t0enimuna 



a. Instead of the preposition IniigS, the adverb citflaiig 
may be used, following either an accusative denoting way 
or distance (see 79, 2), or a noun dependent on a prepo- 
sition; eiittaiig is most frequently used with verbs of 
motion : 

We walked along the hank of ffl?ir gingttt baS llftt (or an bein 
the brook Ufcr) bc8 SadjcS rntlang 

150. Although. Conj. Obflleit^, o6!d)on, otuuol)!, luenn 
fllirij {even if); (iiKi) is generally separated from luciin by 
the subject, and sometimes also by other elements of the 
clause ; in stately discourse, glei^ and fc^on are often 
separated by ol) ; see 140, 880: 

Althongh this first attempt Dbalfi* in ttfit Strfncft (or o6 btr 

failed, he was not dlaoour- (rfte Bftfiidj B't'*) niifilaiin, [o 

aged vnhv n bod) bcu SDIiit ntdit 

Although he may not lilEe it, SSetiii CS i^m au^ iiid)t Qcfiillt, fo 

he will bave to Bubmit xoixb tx fi(^ bai:^ fUgcn tn>l|fen 
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151. Around. Adv. and Prep. See About, 143. 

152. As. Conj. 1. In comparisons, tlie demonstrative 
as, for wliich so may often be substituted, should always 
be translated by [d : 

As proud as a kiog So JI0I3 mie eiii SBliifl 

Ah soon as poEsibte Sobalb als mitglid) 

«. Of course, fo may be omitted under the same cir- 
cumstances under which as may be omitted in Euglish ; 
Proud as a. Spaaiaiil @tolj luie eiii Spanicr 

2. The relative as of a comparison may be rendered by 
alS or luic ; as a rule, IDic refers to quality and manner, 
aud denotes similarity ; atiS refers to quantity and degree, 
and denotes identity : 



As beauliful as a flower 


®o Id) oil Wit tint SBlutnc 


Ab heavy as lead 


@o (ifiiDct al8 ©Tci 


He was received as it behooved 


Cr mntlif empfaiiam, loie ti cintin 


a king 


SBnige flebiit)rle 


I read as much as I could 


3d) las [o Hid, alS i* tonnlf 



a. After an adjective or adverb preceded by \o, the qIS 
or luie that would naturally introduce a following clause 
of comparison may be omitted without any other change 
in the clause : 

I shall come as soon as I can 3d) luetbe tDtnmcR fobalb [al«] id) 
(an It 

As far as I understand it @a lurit [mie] ic^ ti nrrne^c 

6. Such clauses, either with or without auc^ (aee 165, 3), 
are often used in a concessive sense : 



As ricli as he is, (bow 
he ma; be,) yet I 
tappy 






go rciS] [ale, or rait] tt [oud)] i|l, 
[\o] ifl et bo« nii^t iimHi 



Jj 
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c. As if, as though is ill's luciin, ill^ 06, or iric Irciiti ; 

after fltei, the usual substitution of the interrogative order 

for the conjunctions menu or o[i may be made (see 171, 2) : 

He looked ax if (ae though) lie gr la^ oitB, ata 06 {or ali mtnn, or 

bad been sick tDtc loeitii) er traiil Qen)c|fn luSrt 

(Me 118, 2), or Qt3 iBiirc cc Irani 

flCHJEfCH 

3. An, expressing identity, is always ali; ; see 9 : 



They received him as their 
king (i. e. he was to be their 
king) 

Ab an American (i. e. being an 
American) he naturally he- 
lievoB in Ihe republican form 
ot government 

He went into the camp of tha 
enemy as a, spy 

He disguised himself as a sol- 



m)ifinBcn il)u a13 i^rcu Soalij 



aiB aiiiErttaiicr tft « naliirlid) ein 
3[nbiinn» bee TCpublitanitdirn Stc 
gtFruitgeiDtin 

<St eina ale epion titS feinMii^e 

tagcr 
& DKfleibete T"^ ale eolbat 



4. The conjunction as, when used in a purely temporal 
sense, and referring to an individual act or condition in 
the past, is aU. more rarely lute : 

As I opened the door, I saw SiIfl{oj-roic)i^bie S^Ur aufmadjtt, 
him passing |a^ ic^ i^n BorUbergelien 

5. When expressing cause (often combined with time), 
as should be translated by ba : 



As he had no money, he had to 
stay at home 

As the art of printing was not 
yet invented, books were 
very espensive at that time 



Sa (t tctn ®(lb fiallf, iiiufitc (r jn 

$(iti|c blribrii 
Sia btc ©iid)bntiler!iin|l noifi nit^i 

erfunben mar, fo waren ©(lcl)« ju ■ 

ieutr 3«il ff^r teucr 



6. In the sense of as soon as, as fast as, as should be 
rendered by fobdib (see 2 a), f oinie, or ttiie ; 
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Aa the printed sheets come 
from the press, they nre 
dried and folded 


ter "^ttWt tDtnni(n, ntiita ^t gct^^^H 


7. Accordivff as, jc niicljticin : ^^^ 


The prince genemlly granted 
or refused such requests, ac- 
cording as lie wns in good or 
bad humor 


%tx Siirft pflcfilt \oW ®efu(!)f ju 1 
briBiUigm ot-tt ;ii Oftmdgeni, \t 1 
ita^bcin EC gut obec m\ gelamit ^^J 
mat ^^^H 


153. At. Prep. 1. = closely, an, tiei: ^^^| 


At the window 
At the table 
At the door 


ail bcr •X'iiax ^^^H 


2. = in or about, niif. particularly when speaking of ^^^ 
large bnildiugs, public places, institutions, and gatherings: | 


At the castle 
Atlhe city hall 
At the post-office 
At the court-liouse 
At the market 
At the university 
At the exhibition 
At tlie synod 
At the ball 


9luf 6cm ecftloffe, aiif btr «iirfl m 

bet ';tofi ^^^H 
3(u! bem @md)t ^^^H 
Siif bcm ^^^H 
9itf bcr Uiiincifitdl ^^^H 
Stiif bci ^tu^fteauna ^^^H 
3(ur brr @qnobc ^^^H 

bem SaUe ^^^H 


3. at the house of, be! : 


^^H 


Atiny friead'a 


Set mdtiem %xtmbt ^^^| 


4, Before names of towns 


iit, more rarely ju : ^^^H 


At Wetzlar 


3n (or {[i] mtiiXm ^^^1 


5. ^ toward: 


^^1 


He rushed at him 

He threw a, stone at him 


er ilUrjK oaf i^n Io«, or auf t^n p 1 
er roacf mit etaem ^«i«t no* t^ J 


6. To express the time of 


dny, ^^^^1 


, 


3 
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At what time are jon coming? 


Uri toireic! Uljr (or urn nwl^t ^ttt, 




more rttniif ju »tl(^(t 3m) 




tommftbn? 


At Beven o'clock 


UmfttbfnUbr 


At bail past sii 


Un twlb fitbcn \U,t 


At a qaaner past four 


Urn «n SittKl [flan «nf 


At a qnaitci of fire 


Um brtf StfTlrl [oof] fnnf 


But 




AtBOOD 


3u aSittag, or mittags ; see 80 


At nifijit 


?n b<r Slatit, or naifiie 


At dawn 


3ii itc Tammmms 


7. After verbs denoting feelings or emotions, u6et : | 


He wondered at the aighl 


er rouiiberte ftdi Qbft bm Snblid 


She wafl grieved at hia ingraU- 


eie mar brtummnt ubtx feint Uit. 


tnde 


banrbartcit 


8. Idioms; 




at the age of im aiKc uoii 


at most m\ltn» 


at all iibf rlioiipl 


at peace in Sritbm 


not at all gacnit^t 


at jour pleasure na^ brintm 8t- 


iiothlng at all flornidits 


lifbni 


at Ihe beginning im (am) an> 


at that price ju jtiicm Tr'ift 


fange, anfanflS, oiifdnfllid) 


at the risk of his life mit (Stfalti 


atchtXTch inttrSirdi* 


feints MciiB 




at the risk of losing bis friendship 


at court nor ®etid)t 


anf bif ®efoi]r bin, fdne Snnnb* 


at dinner bcim SlitlaBcfftii 


fdiaft ju urelietra 


at an end ju (Sntie 


at school inberet^ult 


at the end am Eiibe, jii!c6t 


at sea auf @Ef, Qiif bfv ©((, iUT 


at all events ouf jrttn J^nfl, 


@fC 


jtbcnfaHa 


at the theater im Z^iatn 


at niy expense au| meiiieRoflcn 


at limes iniDtllfii 


at fault im Uiircd)! 


at any time jii jtbtv 3ftt 


at first jucrft 


at no time nUniale 


al home ju $au!c 


a.t supper btim abcnbeffen 


at last julc^t 


at table bfi Sifdje 


at lewl nwntafUii* 


at that time ]u imtt 3eil 


atlenRth juUljt, enbUd) 


al work on btx Stbeil 


at liberty In gretlidt 




^B£ 
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154. BeoaTUB. I. Conj. SBcit, ba : 

He cannot come, TjeciiuBe lie is (Sr tatm nii^t lommtn, lOfU (or bo) 
sick er Irani ifl 

II. Because of. Prep. SBJcgcii: 

He could not come, because of fit (Dilute rocgni bO Sttfflciig nidjt 
ttie rain iDnimcn 

155. Before. I. Adv. 1. Of place, born ; after a verb 
of nuitiou, Horaii. 

Before and behind £Gorn unb ^inttn 

2. Expressing time, Border, friUjcr, ctjcr, fi^oii, DcreitS : 



He had been there before 
This had never happened be- 



griuar 
nti ID 



oil flitter boaeioften 
;ioc^ lite atli^efim 



II. Prep. 1. Usually, Wot; 

Before the honse 35or bem 5auf( .1 

The servant stepped before him ®tr Eifiier trat Berlin 
Before simriHe i'Ot goniiftwufgana 

2. Before with a verbal noun in -intf should be ren- 
dered by a subordinate clause introduced by one of the 
conjunctions named below; see 128, 5. 

III. Conj. Gtjf, uorbcm, tcuor : 

He played the violin before lie Gr Jpielte bie i 
coold read 

156. Behind. I. Adv. 
tiou, iindj Ijiiitcii : 

H before and be- 



.^liiitcii ; when denoting direc- 



Frum behind 
I aeut a, servant behind 
He left hts wife behind 
Look behind yourself 
You are still far behind 



3i^ \a^ t^einbc Dam utili i)iiitcn 

SJon ^inim 

34 fdlidte eincii jDiciicr uadj l)intcii 

gr licfi fciii meil jimM 

Sie^ bit^ um 

2)u bi|t nod} melt judld 
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II. Prep. 1. ^iiitct: 

The robber waa lying in wait Str SRoiibtr Inilftte ^inttr btm 

behind the tree ©aumt 

Be took refuge behind the rock <Si; {lUd)tete fii^ Winter ben S'Uoi 

2. Sometimes, belaud may be expressed by the adverb 
nai^, the verb theu taking a simple dative (see 70) : 

She is nol behind her sister in (Bit iic^l H)xn ©l^lorfier on gitlfi 
industry ni^t vail 

157. Below. I- Adv. Uiiten ; when expressing direc- 
tion, noi^ imten, t)munter, Ijcvuntec (see 133) : 



You wiU find Mr. S. bel 
The captain has gone bi 

Come below I 
II. Prep. Uiitct: 
Below the bridge 
Below coBt 
Below his dignity 
Below criticism 



@tc nnini ^crm B. untcii finbm 
S)er SaphSn ift tied) uiiten (or ^in* 

untrr) aegannen 
flomiiit^tnitHtrl 

Unlcr bfc (or bic, tee 12T, 4) SSrttifc 

Unlet btm Soflcnpteift 
Untrr (cinct aBilrbc 
Untcr nUcc Scitit 



158. Beside. Prep. 1. =^ hi/ the side of , nebeit: 
Bhe sat down beside hermother @te je^le T'^ ncbcn il)re SItiittcr 

2. ^ over and above, outside of (usually besides), QU§er : 
Besides the doctor, there were lluiti: tern Srjte TOoten nod) filnf 

five persons in tlie room ^etjonen im 3in«nei' 

Nobody besides myself 3iicmanb aii6n: mir, or ntfmonb 

ale id) 

3, Beside (or besides) with a verbal noun in -ing should 
be rendered by a subordinate clause introduced by ailfeer 
baii (see 128, 5) : 

Besides refusing to pay the SuStrbem bag ii fid) toeigertt, tie 
bill, lie also insulted uie Sciftnuiig jn bcja^len, bdeibigte 

trtniifinoi^ 
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4. Figuratively : 

Beside one's self with rage Suger fld^ Bor (But^ 

159. Besides. I. Adv. U6erbieS, aufeerbcm ; 

Beaides, lie is mj friend UberbisS Ifl tt nicin Si^'Uiib 



Nobody h 

IL Prep. See I 



. nobody Sjietnanb anbccS, fon^ nitmanb 



ie, 2, 3. 



160. Beyond. I. Adv. 

He Bliot much beyond 
They IWe far beyond 



Sarukr Ejinaii^, tueitcr t)inQu8: 
ISr fd)Dg iscit barilber t)inauS 
@ic rool|ti[ii Diet aeiUv ftinane 



II. Prep. 1. = on the other side jcufirit^ ; after a verb 
expressing motion, iibcr, often strengthened by a follow- 
ing IjiniUlS (see 134, 3) : 

Beyond this forest 3entelt8 bte(ca Soibee, or fiinttr 

btefem Salbe 

Beyond the sea Scnlfita bcB SHcereB 

He shot beyond the mark Er [tfioB fiber bns ^hl ^inauS 

2. = outside of, except, auftcr : 

Beyond his nearest relatives, Sluger fciiien ndd)fien ^'crwanbtm 
nobody was admitted rourbs tiietnanb jugclaffen 



Beyond belief, beyond credit 
Beyond dispute, beyond doubt 



Beyond deacriptioi 

expression 
That is beyond me 
Beyond a 



Beyond my reach 
Beyond recovery 



UnHlaublii^ 

uiijmciftl5aft,uiiflrcilig 
beyond Unbeji^retbltt^, uuiagfid) 

31aB gt^t iibfr mcliic Segrtffe 
Qber ble aBagen, fiber oDe ffllogm, 

flbermSgig 
Shiger meintm I8eret(6t 
Unrtttbar 
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161. But I. Prep. 1. = except, oilfeer, aU : 
I speak no language but Eng- 3* (prct^f nut ©ngliliJi, or iii^t* 
lish alt ffinglifd), or hint ©proc^e 

But for him, I shoTiId liave SStt\j\ tt nid|t flenicjtn nan, matt 
fallen id) gtfallcn 

2. = OTdy, niir ; erft (see 198. 2) : 
He hitd but a few pennies in <£c ^atte i 
bis pocket bet -lafdjt 

He bad but half HniBhed his Et ^Ottr ftil 
work, when he was called lenbet, ale t\ 

II. Conj. 9(6er, foilbcrn. Two ideas absolutely exclud- 
ing one another are contrasted by foiibfrii, hence fonberii 
can be used only after a negative ; two ideas forming a 
contrast, but not absolutely excluding one another, are 
contrasted by nlicr : 



c rosmge ^Jfenniflt In 



t Srbtit ctfl ^alb M- 
abgetiifrn rourbc 



), but Email 
Small, but pietty 
This ia not French, but Italiai 



9Ii^t gtog, lonbctn Ilciu 

Jllciii, abet Ijiibitfi 

DicB id nid)l gtOTijofif^, (onbtni 

31a!icnif4 
■Eiee i(l ^taniSfif*, abet (e^t j[f|l((t(- 
tes granjBfifi^ 

162. By. I. Adv. 1. = close hy, hard hy [bid)t] babei, 
[birfjl] baiiebcn, [bid)t] baran : 

lie stood by and laughed iSt flatib babel unb Indjle 

Those standing by 3)i( Hmjiel)eiii>rii 

2. =^past: uor&ei, Boriibcr: 

The captain ridea by every day !D(t ^auplmami ttilfl iebm lofl 

corliri, or Borilbft 
The paaaera-by !£i< 3iorflb(tBet)ettl>eii 



By and by 
By the by 



9ptQ|)oe, neben^er 



^^^^^V 1 


It. Prep. 1. = near hy. dose hy, by the side of, 6et, an, | 


nefien : 


1 


By the bridge 


ail b(r SSriitfi' 1 


He sat by hia rriend 


er lag iti {or nfben) leintm grtunbe ■ 


After a verb expreaaing motion, bci should not be used. 1 


2. = on or before: 




It must be finished by Monday 


es mu6 nm (or oor) iRonlafl f(ilig 




Iriii 


He must be back by C o'clock 


er muB mil {or ror) C Uljr jiirflct 




[eiii 


By this time he was thorough- 


ev roor jcljt (or mittlcrmdK) ooll- 


ly tired 


pnbla ccmaittt 


3. = past : oil. 6d . . . Dorki, Doriiber : | 


We SBiled by a lighthonse 


aBtr ItBdieii an einem lleii^tlitm 




Dwiiber, or oovbri 


4. = iy way of, ubtx : 




I came by Straasburg 


3d) bin iibcc Sltaebiirg sefommeii 


5. = bj/ means of, butc^ 




lie sent the letter by a mea- 


dt lanbtc ben tSricf imit einm 


senger 


SotfU 


The church was destroyed by 


Sif fiicdiE luurbe bur* gfiifi jer. 


Are 


flovl 


By practice 


Sued) flbnng 


6. To denote the agent, 


after a passive verb, Don, or, 


unless the verb expresses 


eeling or emotion, blircti; to 


denote the author of a book 


or a work of art, Uoii ; 


He was esteenied by all who 


Qx roiirbe Don allrn, bic i^n laiinttn. 


knew him 


graifitEl 




Saa §eiCclbevfler @i^Io6 itmvbf uon 


destroyed by the French 


ben {or bnrd) bit) granjoli'n jer. 




lJ6rt 


This poem is by Sciiiller 


Siticfl @tbi«t ip ODii St^iBet 



^^^^^^H 


7. = according to, nac^ : 


^^^^1 


By my watch 


llad) UStt ^^^^^^M 


By your description 


maSt bctnci Sngobt ^^^^^^^1 


8. To express measure or number : -^^^^^ 


Tbey sell chickens by the 


iUlaii DrrlauFt iungt ^Q^ntt no^ 


pound 


bcm -Cfuub 


By the dozen li. e. several 




dozens) 




By the hundred 


punbtntii(i(t, oTjit ^unbtrttn 


a. To express a different 


in measure or number, use 


urn, or simply the accusative 


(see 79, 1): 


He is older thaD his sister by 


er ifi [um] 10 3a^T( alUx ala ftinr 


ten years 


S*W(fltr 


We were ahead by one boat 


SBir warm [um] tint SootlanQC 


length 


botoufl 


9. %, with a verbal noun 


in -inff, should be rendered 


by a subordinate clause introduced by inbem or bablird) | 


bQfe (see 128, 5) : 




He aroused the sympathy of 


et ttiDtdlc bos SHilfib brt Sflrgcr, 


the citizens by pretending to 


iiiDfnt (or baburtfi baft) (r Dotflob 


be an old soldier 


tr mStt fin alttr ©olbat 


10. Idioms: 




by birth ooii ©ebutt 


by means at mittclft 


by chance bicrtfi ^HfoU, jufattfg 


by no means auj letnen gaU, ttl- 


by day bti lagt, day by day, 


nednitgii 


Zaa liit Job 


know by name bcm Stamtn nai^ 


by degrees oUmal)li* 


lennen 


by eiperience aiiB fitfa^rimfl 


by name of 9}amtn8 


by force mil Oenioll 


one by one (tiier na^ btm anbmt 


by hand mil btr ©anil 


by profession oaii Seruf 


by heart aiietnenbid 


by one's self filt Tl* 


by land ju SanBc 


by trade Don (Stmnit, beiii ffi(. 


by letter bxiefilii 


lurrbc iioc^ 


little by little nUmaiilit^ 


by way of ~roeif( ; by way of 


by all means auf \tbm i^all, anj 


trial Berfud)Sroeile 


oQ{ gaUc, iebenfaQt 


by tbe way bdliiufia 


IL 


-^*^_ _^^ 
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163. Down. Adv. Untrii ; after a verb of motion, ^iti* 
imtcr, t)inab, [)crutttcr, fierob (see 133); 

Mj aiater is down stairs Sneinc ®ii\ot^n ifl unttn 

She came down stairs @ie tarn btnintf c 

Slie came down the stairs @ic tarn bit Zrrppt l|criinler 

'riie atone rolied down the S)(r Sleln roHt'c ten Bev% ^fnuntev, 
lllmb 

See 40. 

or, cntmebcr . . . obct ; see 217 ; 



164. Either. I. Pron. 
11. Conj. 1. Hither... 



SWoi^fien ©ommfr luerte Idj tnt- 1 
tucber tti Snglanli ober In 91oi> 1 
mtQta iubriiteen 

Qutoicbei mufit bu (or (tiliDcbtr, bu ] 
niiigt) fofllctd) abreiftn, obcr bn , 
lomnift (see lOB) jii Ipat ^in 



Either yon must depart i 
once, or you ■will arrive tt 

2. Not ... either, au^iticljt: 

It is tme, I cannot do It ; but ISe ifl iDat)r, l(^ Fann cS nli^t (ses ] 

yon uannot do It either 97), bu aber ai 

Columbus had only three shipa, Q^olitmbuS V' ""i^ ^'^'^ @i^iffc 

and not very good ships unb noc^ nldit einmal fc^r gulc ' 

165. Ever. Adv. 1. = at any tivie, je, jcmal^ : 
If you ever do this again SOfniv bu bfc3 jc loitbtr l^iifl 

2. ^ af all times, for ever, immer, ailf immcr, auf cJoig: 
Ever your friend Charles 3(iif Immer Zitin gvEUnb fiarl 

3. After an interrogative or relative pronoun or adverb 
{often -noever), awi), aud] immcr, and) luir, imr immet; 
these particles may immediately follow the pronoun or ' 
adverb, but more often other words intervene : 

Whosoever may have said this Wti b\t9 nur iltimtt Btiofl' I|il6n« 1 
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Wherever he may be, 1 shall 3Qo cr aut^ fetn mag, ii^ locrbe {aee 

find him B80) il|n fintcn 

From whicheyer Bide you may Son intHtr ©file iiiim fift QU(f( 
approach this wonderful immer bie|^J|^^:DDlleii ^a\\t 
building, the impreaaion is na^l, bc^HI^^^ libcnudlti- 
overwhelming geiib 

a. With less emphasis, whosoever may he translated hy 
jcbcc bcr (or welc^ct), flUc bic (or lDc!cI)e), whenever hy jcbcg* 
null lucim, wherever by fi&eraH IDD, etc. 

J. For kmeever and e««r *o, see 170, I, 2. 

166. For. I. Prep. 1. = in place of, /or ike benefit 
of. in favor of, ^iiv: 

I will pay for yon 3c& reiU fflr bid) b(jal)l(n 

I have apokea for you 3^ ^abt filr 6id) ge(prod)En 

1 am for fiee-trada 3d) bin fiir ben Stci^aubel 

«. Aft«r a transitive verb accompanied by a direct ob- 
ject, for in thia sense may often he rendered by the " da- 
tive of interest " ; see 72. 

2. = in exchange for, fiir, lltii : 

He bought a pair of boota for 6r laiifte tin $aar ©iteftln filt 

fifteen marks ^njittja 3taxt 

For a low price Urn cinfn Bfringtn ^JrciB 

Fop little money Uin liititig ®tlb 

3. = as, fltS, fiir, ;il (see 76) : 

I learn for certain 3(6 ^ort aU ganj gewlB 

I took him for an Englishman 3d) ^tclt t^n fiir einen EnglSnter 

The workmen chose him for 31t( 9ltbeiler wabllen t^n jn i^cem 

their leader 3nfSI)reT 

4. To denote aim, purpose, roegcit, Ijalbcr (following the 
noun) : 

They killed him for his money ®tt iBlrttn it)n fdneB ©tlbrt rotHf, 
or Ijalitx 
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a. After a verb expressing motion, iiac^: 

We left for New York in the am Sbtnb rtijlfn mii: no* Sden) 

evening ^axX ab 

She went for a doctor ®ie a'«fl """ft tfn™i "tJlt 

He sent for his oTercoai St ft^id tc na^ teincin iibetradt 

5. To denote cause, reason, locgcn; before nouns denot- 
ing feeling or emotion, bov : 

The judge was respected for 3)et Midjlet toiirbc tBcaen J(tn« 
hla honesty and his nisdotn 3]e(1)t|(l)a!fen^cit unb fcinec Jllug> 

a. Before nouns denoting emotions, Dor: 

He could hardly speak for joy Et lonnlf DD( greube [aiitn (pieditn 

For pain Bot ©(^uierjnt 

For grief Sor fliimiittr 

For laughing Sor fatten 

For pleaaura SBor Cergnfigtn 

6. To denote time. A. Time elapsed. Use the ac- 
cusative with or without a strengthening adverb (see 80, 
2 and a) : 

The Saxons and Danes fought ajie ©oAira mib Dancn Kmpftoi 
for many years Biflt ^a\ixt [binburi^, of tang] 

a. To denote the length of tiroe which an action or 
condition has, or had, continued, use the same construc- 
titin as above, or the preposition fcit ; see 106: 

I have been waiting here for 3i^ luarlf ^icv [jfil] btd Sluitben 
three hours 

B. Time to elapse. Generally ouf : 

I am going to France for six 3(^ gefie Quf \t6i% 3Boii)en naij 

months gruiihtii^ 

I am going to France for lie 3iS flf^f ""dj Jraiifrtiift, iioi ben 

wint«r aSintti borl jujubrinjtii 
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7. For, with a verbal noua in -ing (see 128, 5), should 


be translated by a subordinate clause introduced by Hieil 


or bafiiu biljj, in case /or expresses cause, and by nm . . . ju 


with the infinitive, or according to 128, 2, in case for ex- 


presses purpose: 




The ministry wis critic iwd (or 


mm taklte boa 3Riuiitmum, meil 




(w Safttr, bo6) (8 nid)t (oglti* 




afiagregeln ergriffcn hatte 


I have en^iged a maa for pack- 


3(4 Vbc nitr einen Xlann jum Sin- 


ing my books 


parfen meintr ©iiifitt acmtftM, 




or... gemif let, iim mttne «il*re 




citijupacfen 


8. Idioms: 




for all that troC oUttifm 


for the life ot me fiir mdn Ertra 


once for all ein fiit aUt iOlak 


line for line 3"lf file 3f"» 


as tor me 1008 mi* brtrifft 


for tlie love of him \\m p Siebt 


for example jiini ©eifpid 


it is not for me to judgB eB fle- 


forever aufimni(r 


bu1)i'tmirntd)t, juri^ten 


for fear ot mi Sur*l vat 


for tbe moment augenblidlt* 


for the future in Sufunf. J"- 


for nothing umlonft 


(iinftig 


for the present gegEutDfirtiB 


for good auf itnnict 


for tlie sake of uni . . . IDiQen 


for lifo auf Etbmsjrit, Itbdis- 


for want ot aii8 OTangtl an 


laufllld, 


for all the worid like garabe lole 


II. Conj. Seiiit (see 217; 




The king Hent his son, for he 


Eet fiSiiig (anblE ftinen ©ofip. 


himself wafl too old and 


beiiii tx ftlbfi root ju alt nnb 


feeble 


f(^roai^ 


167. Prom. ?rep. 1. Us 


ually uou, (liiS {out of), often 


strengthened by a suitable adverb {see 134, 3) : | 


I once walked from Munich to 


3* bin einmal ju gugc uoii anfin- 


Vienna 


d)m iiitd) Sicn gcgangrn 


1 am from Vienna 


3d) bin ouS (more rarely uoit) SJirii 


I'araival drew hia sword from 


^avjitml jog 6o8 fSi^iutvl ouB ttt 


lis Bheath 


etfiribf [^traufl] 


liBTfll from his chair 


er pel com ©tiifilf (^ctunltr] 


from I'rinciplo 


au8 ®runbfa6 


^K 


_ 
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a. In the sense of beginning with, beginning at, from 

should be translated by Don ... tilt ; an may be omitted 
before tii§ to: 

FromPjwBftu toLinzUieroada Son SEoffoii [nn] bts ttai^ Clnj 

were vtry good inarm 6ic SGegs iebr fliit 

Frotn that time he grew SSon jtner i^tit on murBe « (larttr 

alronger 

From niy cliildhood Son tlicintr Sinbl)(it nn, or auf 

2. ^ hi/, according to, nflct) : 

To Jadge by hia looks ®(inem SHueft^rn narfi jii uttdlen 

3. After verba denoting removal, the simple dative 
should be used ; see 69. 

4. After verbs expressing concealment. Dot ; after verba 
expressing protection, bor or gegen : 

She concealed her iroublea @it Dctl)etmitd)le iljtcii Summo: 

from her frieiiclB Dor iliren j^rcuntitnneii 

An umbrella protects us from £er91cg;njd)imifi^fitjtune Dor btm 

the rain {or gegeii ben) iRtgen 

168. Hardly. See Scarcely, 187. 

169. Hence. Adv. 1. =^ froni, this point, [from] hence, 
Don l)ier, uoit bn: 

Let UB go lienoe Sagl un« Don ^ter forlge^jn 

He Bailed to Genoa, [from] I5r fu^t Bail @enuo, Don ba nadj 
hence to Marseilles SlariciUcB 

2. ^froni this time : 

A week hence ; a year hence 3n ciilCC ffl!od|[; in ciiicm 3ol)ct 

3. = for this reason, bafier, be§I)Qt6, beSniegcil : 

He ia faithful to Ills friends, Sir bifibt fclnen grfnnben treu, ba» 
hence they are also faitbCul l)er fiiib ^\e aadf i^m trtit 
to him 
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170. However. 1. Adv, 


1. == in whatever manner, 


raic, Wic auc^, mie autfj immer 


loie aiirf) uiir, luie mix immec ; 


see 165, 3, and ?20 : 




However he maj do it, it will 


aSie cr ti aud) anfangen man, tS 


be a difBcnlt piece of work 


tulri) tint ((!(tuicrtQ( arbell loetten 


However tliat may be 


aSif im nui^ fcin mofl, TOif fi* baa 




aiii^ rerbaUeii mag 


2. = in whatever degree. 


uic [and)], )o [and)] ; see 165, 


3 and 220: 




However beautiful alie was 


me fd)5ii fte [an*] mr, or fo I^Bn 




fif [QU*] roar 


However diUgenCy he studied 


@o fletfelB cr [on*] Rubttrtc 


a. The same effect may be 


produced by noi^ fi] ever so 


much: 




However rich he may be, he 


IS-c mag nod) (o retd) (eln, er lotrt 




bo* fat bicfefl ^erbredjm bcflroft 


crime 


rocrbtn 


Every remark, however nulm- 


Sebt «oi, \o mmims' Bemcrtung 


portaiit, was reported in the 


tuurbe in btii SJlocgenjcitnngcn be- 


morning papers 


ti*tet 


IT, Corij. 1. With much emphasis, = however that | 


mai/ he, luie bent aurf) fcin mci 


3 (see above, 1, 1), or trDgbeni, 


trng ciUebcm: 




However, J will pardon you 


ErD^bctn (or ttolj aacbcm) mtfl I* 


once more 


bii nod) riumal ocrjclbcn 


2. With less emphasis, = 


i>ut, hod), jrbod), ab(x, ntleiii; 


boc^ and Qtlctii, in thia sense 


should stand at the begin- 


ning of the clause, jcbuct) and iit'ec have the same freedom 1 


of position as the English however : | 


He was, however, very fond of 


et mat jcbo* (in grofid Wu[Mtih 1 


music 


liabft, or bo* war n tin BtDgtc 1 


^_ 


" J 
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The enemy, however, did not SJod) frf)t£n UII9 ber getnli nit^t ju 
seem to notice us bemertra, or alletn bci griiib 

|cl)teii unS nl(f)t JU bemertrii 

171. If. CoBJ. 1. Usually tociiii, followed by the im- 
perfect or pluperfect subjunctive when the condition is 
not realized (see 118); the following hypothetical clause 
is often introduced by Jo (see 140) : 

If hfi comes, I sliall go away Scnn (r tommt, [(d] gt^e icft fort J 
If I were rich, I sbould travel SSSmn id) xnii tDflrf, [fo] miitbe t4 \ 

for several yeara mcljrcrt 3al)re reifm 

If I had not known him bo fflJtnn l(% iljn liitfit (d Rut gelannt 
well, I should have lent him fcatte, f !o] Ijottf id) i^m bofl OelU 

the money gelieljen 

2. Instead of iDCilll with the dependent order (see 236), 
the interrogative order is often used to express a condition 
(see 235, 2) ; in that case, fo is very regularly used at the 
beginning of the principal clause : 

fiommt er, fo gc^t i(^ fori 
SBfire i^ ceitft, fo luiirbe tc^ mdircrc Sa^re rtifeu 
$)i!tte \6ti tt|n nic^t fo guf gctamit, jo liafte idj ibm bng'^clb gcUt^n 
Compare toith the aenteacea uiider 1. 

3. The conditional clause may, of course, follow the 
hypothetical clause ; in that case, however, the interroga- 
tive order is not used except to express a condition not 
realized ; 

3if| gcl)c fori, lutnii tt lomnit 

3(^ ffiilrbt mrfirtte Saftrj rcifen, niciui i^ rilif) more, or inStt id) rticfi 
3ii \)aitc ibm boS ®Flb gcgebcn, Ivrnn id) il)ii nii^t fa gut gdaunt ^iillc, 
or^atte id) i^u uid)l fo gut grtamit 

Compare leiih the seiiicnces under 1. 

4. For as if, see 152, 2 c. 

5. In indirect questions both if and wkelker should be ' 
translated by ot) : 



PIPBip 


Pl^^H 
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The general wifihed to find out 


Ecv StiiEval luiin((^t( ju crfalinn. 


whether the enemy would 


ob ber ^cinb bm iiai^fteu ^Dforgen 


attack in the morning or not 


angrdfen toilrbe, ober nit^t 


Ask Ihat man if be can show 


gtoflen eie bm OTann bort, ob cr 


ue the way to the station 


itnB btn aScB mil bm Sa^n^ofe 




jelflcii laiin 


172. In. I. Adv. 1. ©rinilfit; after a verb express- 1 


ing motion, Ijincin, tjcrciil (see 133); | 


1 called; "Come in" 


3« riff: „§min" ■ 


She rushed in, in great ezc'ite- 


SU jliirjte in grogfr aufreguna ■ 


raent 


fierein ■ 


I went in to help him 


3<5Bti'B^in(in,umil)miulielfEn ■ 


You were not in (at home) 


Sii roatjl nii^t ju $.oufe ■ 


2. In certain familiar phrases, ju . . . Ijercin, ^inctn: | 


He came in [by] the door 


er lam jur ipr Iicreln 


II. Prep. 1. Usually in, 


contracted with facm to im : 


In the hottle in bet giaii^( 


in Aaia tn StRfn 


in the book Im Siidie 


in summer Ini ©ommcr 


In school in Bcr ®{^iile 


In three weefca in brct moiltn 


in Berlin in ^ecliii 




2. To express the time of 


day, use either the genitive 


(see 60) or an: 




in the morning am aJiorgcn 


in the daj-tlme nm Snor, or 6(4 


In the evening am abcub 


Jage 


But 




in the night in bcr 5Had)I, or Bd •}la^t ■ 


3. In a language, niif ; 






iSr anliDotUle aiif ^cutfd) 


What do yon call this in Ger- 


SU nennt man (or Wit fieifil) bits 


man? 


SJiiiflouf Eeutjd)! 


But 




In German there are two de- 


3m Efutji^tn gtbl ei jiuei SJetlino- 


clenaioQB 


lioitcn 


1 


^ 
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4. In with ft verbal noun in -inff should be translated 
by 6n with a verbal noun in -tn (see 128, 2), or by a sub- 
ordinate clause introduced by a suitable conjunction (see 
128, 5) ; the former construction should be chiefly used 
when time or an accompanying circumstance is to be 



Sfitn UbtrftljHi bieltr Iutj*ii SlcHt 

mailile (i* fanf ge^lre 
S(t gflrfl bciDlffl leinc fllug^rit ba- 

DUT(&, bag tr bfit geinb mit @atc 

be^nbeltc 

in my opinion nat^ metner 31n[i<^t 

ill preBB iinttr btx HJrcf(t 

in print gebnidt; not In print (all 

sold) Brrgrtffcn 
in the reign (of) miter b(r Sit- 

flimme 
in short Iilrj 
in time (on time) ju rfditcr 3(it, 

jur tct^tdi 3fit/ nifttjelHa ; (in 

future) mit bcr 3'" 
in times past, in former times 

fciilitr, efittnnlS 
in olden tiniea in [or jn) alien 

^Eltm 
In truth ma1)t^afrlB 
in this way niif bicji (or loltfte) 



In translating this short piis- 

sage he made five mistakes 
The prince showed his wisdom 

in treating his enemies kind- 

ly 

5. Idioms : 

in appearance bcm Slnidlfiiif 

In compariHon ini Sergletdti; 
in conclusion jum ®cl)1nff(, 

WlifBllt^ 
In the country (not in anotlier 

country) tm Saiibe 
In the country (not in the cilyt 

auf btm ^anit 
in honor of the king bnii Sh 

ntge ju EljtEn 
in a hurry tn grower Gilc. cilig 
be la a hurry in ecofirr 6i1c 

(cin, grofit Sile baben 
in this manner Ollf Mfff [or 

\o\d)e) aSciic 
them ia nothing in it ts ifl 

nid)ts baran 

173. Instead, Adv. and Iiutead of, I'rep. 1. In German, 
anftatt ia used as a preposition only; hence both the ad- 
verb instead and the preposition instead of should be 
rendered by aiiftiilt with a genitive ; for unftQtt, an ©telle 
may be substituted ; 



d 
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father 






Inetead of 

mother enWred the room 
He meajit to take quinine, but 

took &rBenic ioBtead 
His Depbew could not go, so 

he Bent a friend inEtead 



Jliinatt feiufS latere tiat feint 
3!liulter iii€ ^inimer 

Sr woUlt (Sbiniii ne^men, na^m 
abet an|lail Ijcffni (see 8S) Sifmil 

©fill illtffe toniilf nid)t bingt^tn, 

bc^^atb \anbtt n rtnen fdnci 

Sveuube onftntt (finer, or an 

Ifintt ©tfltf 

2. After instead of, a, verbal noun in -inj/ should be 

rendered by an infinitive with ju ; see 138, 5 a. 

174. Into. Prep. Sn, often strengthened by a suit- 
able adverb (see 134, 3) : 

He fell into the water (Sr fiel in bas iBafTft 

This tavern feU into disrepute EitftS aSlitS^aiie [am ill atein Sttuf 

The general sent an officer into Sltr ©tncrol fd)iilt( diien iDffljltt 

the city to demand its but- iti bte @tabt ^inclii, um fiE jar 

render Ubttaofte aufjuforbcrn 

175. Like. Adv. Like may be expressed in two ways : 

1. By gleicl), sometimes called a preposition (see 137, 2), 
properly an adjective in apposition and therefore unin- 
flected (aee 18, 2), and governing a dative (see 73), which 
may precede or follow; this construction is more often 
used when the comparison has reference to the subject 
of the sentence than when it has reference to any other 
part 

2. By luie as, which requires the two elements of the 
comparison to be in the same case : 

He ruBbed up the stairs like a SSiit riii SQJabnftnniQci; (or nific^ 

madman eiuem ffiial)iifmnlB"i. or tintm 

Watiafiuniitn gieic^) flUrjIc a 

bit Xrrppc biuaiif 

He treated me like a school- iSr br^antclle niicf] luie (inen Sdntl* 

^oy jitiiBni 
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; may be strengthened by a preceding eftcnfo or 
gerobe, jibst, and the second part of the comparison is very 
often introduced by fo : 

Like his mother, Goetbe had aUic (or ntralit luie, or cbeilfo IDie) 
brownhair and dark lustrous fftnf ajtulltr, (o ^fltlf flUd) ®«t^e 

ejeB ticaiintS $aai unb biiittlt fun- 

Wnbe a 119 (II 

176. Hnofa. Adv. When expressing degree, not meas- 
urable quantity, much, very much should generally be 
rendered by jcljv, otherwise by Bid : 

She was very ranch grieved Sic nmr ftftr bttiiinntttt 

I respect him very much 3d| ad)tt ii(ii (r^r [i|od)] 

He is much (i. e. highly) re- Br tp ft^r flfO(t|Itt 

spec ted 
He is much (i. e. by many, or @r fP ofd D«I«tnibrt 
• in many ways) maligned 



177. Keither [. . . nor], 

II. Conj. 1. Neither . 



I. Pron. See 40. 

. -nor, incbci . . . itoc^. 



She was neillier iudustrjoua 

nor talented 
I am neitlier rich, nor have I 

any desire to become eo 

2, Not . . . neither, not . . . 
I did not go to the concert last 

night, neither (nor) can I go 

toJaj 

178. Of. Prep. See 57 ff. 

179. Off. I. Adv. 

For off, a great way oH 



®ic Viix ttcbtr (tciglg waii bt0abt 

3i^ bin rocbet rtld), nocfi babt i<^ 
Scrlangfit banad], cS jn mcrttu 

nor, iiirfjt... iillb niic^ tiic^t : 
M "or geflern Slbenb niif)t im 

Soiiccrt nnb ^ciite flbeiib tann 14 

anil iiid)l bingfl)"' 



= distant, lueit lueg, entfernt : 
SBcil iDcg; mcit boii t|ici, Don ba 
doii bdcl 
2. ^ away, after verbs of removal, iticg, fort, baWoii: 



He hurried oS to catch Uie ISr flltc baCOn (or fort), Itm btll 

train iJiig jii (rret(l|fii 

He got oB with hia life St tarn mil b(in Slebcn bason 

3. = down, fjcrat'i I)erimtcr, t)inQb, tjinuntci (see 133) : 
He fell off and broke his leg St fttl ^tntntn unb titad^ baB %tin 

4. Idioms: 
OR and on 
He is well ofl 
EverythiDg want off well 
Take off one's hat 
Take off one's coat, one's booU 



In 






9b unb ju; balb fo, balb [o 

St Ifl in gutcn Umfianbcn 

^[leS gtng (tut ab, or uon ftatlen 

©fineii Jpiil abiic^nifn 

Seinen Sioil, [tint Stitfet ouejic^ut 

3(^ mu6 ((fet foit 

SScr(4itbeii, IjlnQuaJdjitben 



Put off, delay 

II, The preposition off should be rendered by Don, 
strengthened by a suitable adjective or adverb from 
among those mentioned above (see 134, 3) : 

Tbe taTem is a mile off the S)a8 ajirtS^aiiS ifl tine aJitilt Don 
road btv Canbftrofje entfcnit 

He jumped off the Iiorae gr fprang DOUt 'JSfctbt ^trunttr 

180. On. I, Adv. 1. In phrases like to have on, pat 
on, an or auf ; see below, II, 1 and 2 : 

She had a. white dress on ©it batte riii toeifieB Sltlb an 

He put his fur cap on Ur jtljte ff iiic ^Ptljmilfjt ouf 

2. ^forward, further, fort, Inciter, borlDartS: 

They marched on until it be- ©it nmrftfilnten mtiWt bl< tfl bun* 



came dark 


tfl luurbe 


I went oh reading 


3* fufir fort ju leftn 


And 80 on 


Unb fa WEittt 


From now on 


Son jffet an 



II. Prep. 1. ^ dose by, or touchinff, an object, an: 
Cologne ia on the Rhine SBIn licBt am ffl^tln 

The picture hangs on the wall Do8 Stib 1)0081 an bet SBJonb 
I knocked on the door Sit flopfle on bU I^flt 



^^^^^^^^^H^ ^^^^^1 


2!== on top of, or resting 


^^^1 


The book is lying on the table 


£ae Slid) lirg! auf btm X\\Si t^^^^ 


A stork has bis nest on the 


@in ®lor4 ^at |eiit WeR auf btl^^^H 


roof of the church 


Sad)e bur Airdie ^^H 


Go and lay this book on my 


®e1)cn @ie t)iii unb hgtn @i{ blH^^H 


desk 


Slid) aiif mein '(Jult ^^H 


3. To denote time, an (see 


60): ^^t 


On Monday 


aniailontag | 


On a line morning 


an ttncm (djoncii aXptBen, or cinte 1 




l*o«ri. Ttowtti M 


On the first ot April 


9in (rflcn 9iprt[ ^^H 


4 = about, iificr : 


^^M 


A treatise on electricity 


Hint abdmibluna fiber bit ffilectrt.^^^^ 




citat 1 


5. On with a verbal noun 


in -im should be rendered 1 


by a subordinate clause introduced by n(^ ; see 128, 5. | 


6. Idioms : 




on acconnt [of] IDtgfIt 


on horseback jit ^\!xbt, ride on 


on no account unttc tiincn Um-= 


horseback rritcn 


fianbm 


on land oiif bcnl !iUibF, am I'anbe, 


on board on iBori) 


an 6a8 1'aub 


call on one (visit) 6c(nd)ni, 


on this occasion bei bietfr ©(Ifgcn- 


(summon) tn.fforttm 


1,fil 


on this condition niilcc Biejcr 


on my part metntrifiiS 


mmmma 


on purpose abfldjlliifi, mit Sbfll^t 


on the contrary ira (Scfleiileil 


on aliore auf beui t'aiibe, am Kanbc, 


on foot ju gii6 


oiiiaBPaub 


on band DOrrotig 


on one side auf icr cmen ©cite 


on tbe one band nuf ber eincn 


on a sudden pifiljlld) 


@(ite, EiiifrfcitB 


on tiiese terms imtfc birfen >Se. 




king una Ml 


181. Only. Adv. 1. 9!ii 


c: 


Only five mil^B from here 


'Jim fUur ^etlcn Don blcr ^^^| 


H 1 had only known it 


Betitt i^ e3 niir geniugt ^dtle ^^^H 
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In optative sentences like the last, the German nut is 
even more common than the English only. 
2. = not yet more than, erft ; 
I had ouly read a Tew pages Sd) fiatte etft luejiigt ©riteu a'l'l'n. 



whBH he returned 

s only three years old 
her mother died 



■r juciiiiron 
'At »ar evfl bcel ^a\>xt olt, ol8 
il]tc aitiiltcir jiarb 

3. Be careful not to confound the adjective only with 
the adverb ; the former is ctiisig : 

The only reliable work on this tSaS einjiflc jimtirUfriflt SBert iibcT 
subject is hy a Frenchman btcfen @egriif)aiib ifl uoii cinctn 

gvonjoffii geic^ritbfit 

182. Out I, Adv. 1. Ordinarily, titaitfeen ; after 
verbs expressing motion, tjtitauS, t)eraiig (see 133) : 
Out on the ocean Sraugen anf bem SJjecrc 

Out in the flelda SrniiSen ouf ben Sflbfni 

He mahed out into the street Br (Kirjlt Qlif bit ©trttgt ^InauB 
I will call htm out 3^ TuiU it)n Vfoi^i^i'fcn 



2. With certain verbs, in 
likewise in certain idioms : 
Mr. S. ia going out now 



II. Out of. Prep. 1. = 
We live three miles out of tl 



certain senses (see 131), ciiiS ; 

^crr S. B'fit ie(}t oiiB 

3i^ iDQt ans, nldjt ju §niiie, QuSgc 

enngen 
Sae geufr if! auS 
3)tc @i^ule tfl a us 

: outside of, aiifecrliafO ; 



2. After a verb expressing motion, out of may be ex- 
pressed by aiiS . . . [jcuni^, Ijinati^ (see 133); 

The child fell out of the car- XaS Jrinb fift aai beiii SCagen 
rlage bcrailS 



ADVERBS, ETC. 



a.tn many expressions, however, jtl . . 



is more common, and out 


rendered in the 


same way : 


Wo rode out of the city 


The duke was 


driren out of 


the country 




The girl went o 


ut by the back 


door 




I was looking 


out of the win- 


dow 




3. Out of = 


from, on aa= 


Oat of malice 




Out of love 





IjctfliiS, I)inaiiS I 
. hy should be 



gCtr rttlfu jut ©tflbt Waam 

31(t 0erjog reurbe iitm Eanbe All- 
ans grjagt 

T^ai WaHttxt giug jui ^intctt^Oi 
l)inau9 

3ii) !q1) 3um genflcr ^itiaus 



au8 ©(fiaficiifcciibe 
?tu9 i'lEbe 

4. To express material, au§ : 

Thia bridge is built out of ateel 3)i(f{ fflriiit ifi oue Slnljt gtbaut 

5. To be out of (lacl:) is ntcljt inet)t ^Qbcii: 



6. Idioms: 

out of bruftth oufift Sltfm 

out of businQSH nidjl mt\)T im 

out of hnmor jd)lcd)t gctauut, 

fd)l(^ter Sauue (see 99, 3) 
out of office nid)! mcbr im Slmt 
out of practice auger Ubicng 



3d) ^obe teiit 'fapier 



out of print DeEgriff tn 

out of sight — out of mind aiiS I 

kn Stugra — aii3 btm @inn " 

outoftmie Bcrflhmnt j 

out of the way {secluded) abge- , 

lt%ea, mtkQtn 



183. Outside. I. Adv. See 211, 1. 
11. Outside of. Prep. 1. = not viitkin, ailfierljnlb ; I 

see ail. II, 1. 

2. ^ not including, ailficr ; see 158, 2, 

184. Over, I. Adv. 1. = on the other side, briibcti) ' 
after verLs exprusaing motion, EietlUcr, fjiniibeE (see 133): 



Uy father lives over there 

He ic OTer {e- g. over the lirer) 

WeE3iledoT« 

Mf wife is coming ■ 

spring 



Vttia Salft raobni hsrt bru&tu 
Ci ift finibtn 

Sti icgtltrn na(6 Cnglanb tjinuiirT 
SBtirr gron tommi nncftftrt grii^ 
iabr ^rdlKt 



2. =jKM<, Dorbet, torfi&tr. ouS: 

The perfonuuice naa over &t !£it SurfltDniiB nar ut 
ten o'clock OocAIkt 

3. = left, fifirig : 

Fifty baskets neie left over gitufjig JtBcbt matcn 

blUbtn 

4. := over again, iiod) einmal: 

We had to do It bU over SJir mugtm cS ante n 



II. Prep. Generally, fiber, often strengthened, after 
verbs expressing nrntioii, by a following fteriiter, t)iiiu&tr 
(see 133 and 134, 3) : 



His latlier'B porlruit huug ovei 

the sofa 
We walked over the bridge 

The horae came running ovei 

the bridge 
Over eighty members vert 

present 
Frederick II, ruled over Prussia 

(com 1740— ITBO 
He mourned over this loss till 

be died 
Over night 



Xa» Silbuie Jrim* KaltrS Iiing 

ilbcT bon ®ofa 
SBir gins*" i't'« blf Stfldt Hiii. 

abet] 
Sa8 %<fcrb tain ttber bit Sriltft 

[tjfrilbtr] fleronnl 
tibct ac^ijig iUtilglicbtr waxtn an< 

lueftnb 
gritbtii^ II. nflime ilbtr ^ctiifitu 

pon 1740—1786 
et trauertt iibtr Mefm aScrliifi bii 

ju Itineni Xobe 
Hbcr 9(a*t 



185. Past I. Adv. = hy, see 162, 1, 2. 
11. I'rep. 1. = hy, see 162, 11. 3. 

2. = heyond, mct)r alv\ fiber . . . IjinoiiS {see 134, 3) : 



Ifonr tatier miisl be post sev- 3;fln t'atet mufi iibtr (or nicl|r art) ] 

enty ficbjig Saljrr all fciu 

A quarter past seven liili S^icrld iiacfi fifl"!!; s™ ^"" 5 

186. Rather. Adv. 1. = preferably, lieter ; also c^et, \ 
especially when followed by ai^ than: 

I biul rather aUy Ht home ^d) (iklbc Uebtr git ^auft 

The prisoner said, lie would £er @cfanecnc fagtt, (v IDilibt t\fa 1 

ratber die thati betray bia (ur liebtl) n^t^ben, ale {till $ 

country Innb Derralcti 

a. The ideas expressed in English by like to, prefer to, 
like best to are most commonly expressed in German by 
the adverbs gcni, licbcr, am liehftcn (see 102, 2 a, and 105, 
3a): 

I like to teacb, but I like bet- ^i^ tc^ce jiuai; gtm, abci t4 |lil> I 
ter {OT I prefer) to study, bitrc iio^ tic6er, iinb ii^ rtlle aqt 1 
and I like best to travel lifbRen 

2. After a negative, cticr should be used : 

The next morning he was ho Sen ]idd)ncii SJbrqeit ging ce ilfm J 
nicl)l htffci, cbtr ftfilimmtr 



better, ratber worse 

3. = more, mcljt, c^cr ; = 

He came rather (or more) be- 
cause he must, than because 
he wished to come 

He Is a German, or rather an 
American of German descent 



more correctly, Uicfmc^t : 
Qt turn mcl)r, meil er mugte, art 



Sr iff fin 2)eiil)(ft(r, ober ultlnw^r 
(tii Smcitlfinnr Don bciitfdin ab' J 
tunft 



4.. ^ somewhat, ctllui^, .vcmtid), fldlij, which are ofteal 
qualified by cigciitiid) really : 



Hia account oF the u: 
ratber amusing 

Be baa rather good 
litetary matters 



©tin Scridil Don btr ©atfic 

[dgrnilli^] flan J aniii|ant 
Sv ^t jicnilid) guttti @t!4n>a(t in I 

litterari^en S^tngen 



5. The rather, uni fo ilieljr, lim jo ef)er (see 191): 

The preaident felt compelled Set ^riifibcnl fQI)1t[, bay ev BCflEtt 

tobe just to the accused, the bcnSftuflcnaatftiflcrctfitfeiii miifft. 

rather because he personally uni \o nic^i:, ba ex i()n fierlbiilid) 

disliked him iiid)t IciDeu tnodite 

187. Scarcely. Adv. Scarcely, hardly, taiini. A fol- 
lowing subordinate clause, introduced by when, should be 
rendered, in German, by a principal clause introduced by 
fo or, more rarely, by bn {see 140) : 

He hod scarcely (or scarcely Ct Ijalte [fluni (or touin ^oHt n) 
had he) given the order, b(ii fflcfel)! fltflefira, fo Kor btt* 

when it waa executed jelbt fi^oii auegefiiljri 

188. Since. L Adv. 1. ^ siiice then, feitbem, fett^er: 
I have not seen hlro since 3d] Ijabc il)n feiibcm (or {eiCl)er) 

uitftl a((c^tii 
2. ^ ago, Bor with the dative : 



Many yeais since 

II. Prep, ©eit; ton . . . ( 
Since ray childhood 
Since the heginning 

III. Conj. 1. When used 
since is fcit or jcitbcni : 

Since my brother spent a year 

In Germany, he lias been 

much interested in Gernian 

politics 
Since I have lived in llie sub- 

urba, I have seen but little 

2. When ainee expresses cause, it should be translated 

by bn: 



SB or Dieltn Sn^rm 



®[it nitiiitr filnb^dt 
S(on anfang on 

in a purely temporal s 



weit mfin Smbir ein 3al)r in 
EtntldjIaHb wax, iutcrtfritrl (tee 
108) tx fid) fcl)r fur BfUtftfic 'JJo. 
lilir 

@citbtni \ii iu ber Sicrrtabt nwliiif, 
^b( iAi 1^11 nur wruig gefffttn 



AHVEIiBS, ETC. 



Since he is luy friend, I n 
help him 



Ea cr mtiii firfiint i(i, fo ("ee 1«>),,| 
mug id) il|m l|rl|eii 



189. So. I. Adv. 
generally |o : 

I am not ho Lired as I < 

night 
Will you bo so kind a^ 

nie your umbrella 7 
So much the better 
If that is BO, we have 

to lose 
Is that so ? {Exdnmnli'in) 
She was so feeble that she had 

to be carried home 



1. To deiiot<5 manner or i 









3d) bill nit^l \a ntiihc,ol6 i(l| gedtr 

abtnb roar 
aSoacii •£!( fo gut {rtn, nilr 3^t(ii I 

9tegrn!d|irm ;ii Iril)ru? 
Uin fo brWn ; see ISl 
3Stim bat (or itm] fo ift, [fo] ^abcn J 

luir tetiic ^tit ju orrlicrttt 
@o? oriffiittli*? 
©it luat fo Jtfiiuad), bog mm 

naifi $aufe Imgen uiugte 



2. To represent, without emphasis, a preceding word or 1 
an idea previously expressed, use esi (see 29, 1 c) : 

I will telegraph, it jou vflsh 33) lutK tclfgrap^tctcn, tohui 
me to do so luuiifiiieii, baft ic^ e8 Iftut, or, I 

simply, rccnu git e« luiiiififten 
Sv luor iLiiiiii-r nil iinangeuc^mn; 
aKcnfd), uub luucbc eS uo* itie^r, 
aXi et feiiits Culris S^crmogcn 
crbtE 



He was alwaj's rl is agreeable, 
and became still more so 
mhon he inherited his uncle's 
fortune 

II. Coiij. 1. Coordinating, - 
fo, bc^Ijiilb: 



: thus, therefore, al)o, uilb ) 



You t 



t hoi 



went away again 

2. Subordinating, 
and 3) : 

I drew Che curtain, si 



Eu roov 
alfo, b 



itii^t jii ^aiife, uub fo (or 
^olb) giiig td] tuiEbec fort J 



so that, fi) bnfi, buiittt (see 113, 2 

:, bamtt n 
tfoDf 

190, That, Conj. 1, Ordinarily, bo^ (see U4 ff.) : 



3<^ 509 ben SJorijana u 
niit^ iitdjt (al)f 



ADTZEBS, ETC 



I kB«« Uul be ia rkb 34 Mifc ta^ n ni4 9 

Ithod^tUutTwilMdlcAfar 3<| W^ h^ ta h4 Safin ^ 



I hope that foawOlM 



nCMDiE 3A iMit; tei kn Mb BtAa fMB' 



2. [So] Oiat, )o bag ; [in order] that, )o ba% tumit (see 
113, 2 4nd 3) : 



34 Ivor io nbriraiAl, fcig idi taum 

fpmbtn lonntc 
€ttn ^ain roar ann, fa bafi n bru 

Xnobra nli^t inbi' Sditsit i^tdta 

34 mugtc ini4 «Im. batnii id) b«t 
>!ag mi\t wifanmtc, or nut ben 
3119 iiii^' ju utrfaumcD 



191. The. Adv. 1, Simple the, before a comparative, 
um fo, or bcjto : 



I WM soBurpriKdUtat I could 

hard 1; speak 
His faibet waa poor, so ib^ 

he could not orad the boy U> 

I bad to burry [ao or in order! 
that I might not lose the 



Goethe Bought to i> 


in Herder's 


©Mtfie fmftM ftfb («ee 78, a) ^- 


respect, the mor 


e so as the 


bcrS 3d)tuna ju cnDtrbnt, um fo 


tatter treated bin 


somewhat 


mclir, alj Ditin t^n ctmaS sn> 


aoaleta ptaooBl ; 




Gdjilid brbanbrltt 


Ali the better 




Sefio btfiti, or umip beiitc 



2. If two clauses are connected by the correlatives the 
. . . the, ascertain first which ot the two is the subordi- 
nate, which the principal clause; the former should I'l- 
introduced by jc, the latter liy biflo or iinift) ; when boih 
clauses are very short, jc . . . jf is sometimes used ; pay 
attention to the order of words (see 221 and 236) : 

befi^cibcncr 



The more he learned, the more 

modest he became 
You will like him tbe better, 

the longer you know hhn 
'ITie sooner, the better 



JC me^r (r Irentt, b([io ' 

<1t rairb bit um to tne^r scfaQnr, je 

Idiigti: bu i^n Unnft 
3e tijtt, je ttfin 



I, ETC. 
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192. There. Adv. 1. Sort, with less force ba; after 
a verb of motion (see 132) borfl)iii, baljiii, or, with less 
force, simply l)tn ; another adverb of place never precedes, 
but follows, bort and bn : 



Here and tliei 



Myai 



t lives up there 



&itr itnft borl, or Ifin uiib 6a 
'JJitiiif Join* iBO^nt borl (oi 



ba) 



Icame from there 


3d) tain Won bovl[ber], or 




[l)«] 


1 am going there 


Stft qtif! boviljin, or Bo^iii, 


a. After a noun, there may be rendered by the 


ive faortig: 




The aulliorities Ihero 


Eit bortlBfu BeMtben 


2. Compounds (see 136) : 




thereabonts, (0/ plaa) ba ^fr- 


therefrom tauon 


nm, (0/ number) lUTBcfDfii: 


therein barill 


thereafter bo nod) 


[hereof boDoii 


thereat babei, barQbcr; me 1S3 


thereupon baraiif 


therefore, adv. brSictgnt, baliiv; 


therewith baiiiH 


conj. Qllc folflUi^ 





3. The unaccented, so-called " expletive " there, which 
is used before the verb when the subject follows, should 
be rendered by the impersonal c5, followed by the verb, 
which must agree in number with the logical subject fol- 
lowing (see 82 and 223) : 

There lay several Open books Eg lagcn iiic&rtre oufgcfifilanciic 

on the table ^aA]n auf b«in Sifdje 

There folloived tno chapters <Sl folgtcn jnici JCapitel llb» JTtap- 
on Elopstock and Leasing ftod uiib Scffins 

a. But c5 should he omitted whenever any other ele-- 
ment of the sentence precedes the verb; there should 
then remain untranslated ; 



J 



ADVERBS, ETC. 



OiioB, there came two bcggarB Giiiinal Eaiiicu (or es lamcit (iiiiiiaijfl 



Wheu he arrived, tbere wcr 
many peojile »t the Btatio; 
to greet Lilil 

Beside tho doctor, there wer 
three persens in the room 



Siuci fflcltlcr ail unl«( IftDve 

311^ n aiilam, raarcu uiclc (cutt niif 

brm Sa^ul)ofe, tl)ii )u bcQtQgeii 

SiigFr itm DDllor it 

193. T.\ere is (there are) may be translated by eS tJT 
((.'<} fiiib), or by c^ gilit. 

1. Eg ift, cS fillti are used as iu English (Acj-e is, there 
ftre, according as the logical subject ia in the singular or 
ill the plural ; in either case, c5 should be omitted when 
any other element of the sentence precedes the verb: 

There is a vnst difference be- <&e ift (in uuqc^eurer Untcrfi^lcb 
tween these two eountries imifi^cii ^ief(n heibtii Pfinbcm 

There were, at that time, many ~ 
fine pictures in this gallery 



At that time, there mere many 
line pictures in tills gallery 



Ba Iciiet 3ctl marcn Bide (i! 
SSilSrr in biflcr SaDevie 



2. In the expression i§ cji&t, cS is consistently treated 
as the grammatical subject; it is never omitted, but 
stands either before or after the verb, as the rules for the 
arrangement of the sentence may require (see 222 a) ; the 
verb always remains in the singular, and the logical sub- 
ject stands in the accusative as the grammatical object of 
Qibt: 



There Is a better road, yh. 
along the Neckar 

Formerly, there were more in- 
dependent citieB In Germany 



When there were 
and telegraphs 



Q railroads 



Qe gtbt etnen bcfTtnn SBtg, iiamlidl 

ben SitcTar (nllanq 
fjtilbfr gab f« mcbr fccie gifibtf In 

Seut|d|lanb ale ie^t 

aie ti ncffi IHiK eilenba^ne 
%iUgiapl)tn gab 



ADVEKllS, KTC. 



IS- 



194. It is somewhat difficult to define the diB'erencQ 
between the use of e§ ift (cS fii'b) aud that of eg gibt. 

1. In accordance with the original meaning of the verb, 
C'3 gidt is often used to denote that something is produced J 
hy, or follows from, certain conditions: 

A quarrel ensued ISS gnb StxtU 

A terrible confusion was tho Es gab ritir fritd)icvUi^c 4'cvi»iriuug 
consequencu 

2. On the other hand, c5 ift (c5 fiiib) should he used 
when the predicate is an adjective ; and when the predi- 
cate is a past participle, fcilt or luctbcu should be used ac- 
cording to 92 : 

There were iiianj- of my frienda QS luartii Okie ODii nKincn fttCUIl* 

preaeut iia gcflciiludrtig 

There wero many peraons iSi TOurbfii (tide ?JecJoncn gctotct 

killed or injured obtt BErWUnbEt 

3. S'3 gibt is used to denote the existence of a subject, 
either in general (when no place is specified), or in its 
natural surroundings : 



Tbere are white elephants 
There are lions in Africa, but 

not in Europe 
There are about 180 millions 

of Mohammedans in the 

There are men who would 
gladly accept thia oiSat 

Tbere are flowers that eat 
inseote 

There are edible birds'-nests 



<Se gibt iDclgE IS1cl)l)aiikn 

ea gibt I'BiBEii ill aftila, abet iii*t 

ti! SutDpa 
G8 Hibt unflcffifir 180 iDiiaionta 

3)fDl)ainnt(bati(r in bcc SStlt 

m gtfit anEnftfifn, bit 6afl anEtfilctEit 

QEEu antiEljintn roiiibEu 
G9 flibt Sliiini'ii, loEli^E aniEtttn 

frffTfii 
Si gibt cQBatc Soetlnefler 



4. ®§ ift (eS finb) is used to denote the accidental or 
temporary existence, in a specified place, of a subject ,m 
which might as naturally be ia another place ; 



ADVEHBS, ETC. 



There are while elcjihaDts ij 

this menagery 
There are fifteen person b ii 

this room 
There are beautiful Bowers i 

tills bouquet 
There Is a blrd's-nest iiv thi 



Ga rmO iiKiQc Qlw^anlen in bi((cr 

©9 fii'b fiiiifjcl)ii ^(rfoncn in bie(ein 

3litimet 
63 fitib (tfiBuc Bliimeu in bitjein 

SlrnnBf 
Ge ifl fin Sofldnrli in bitftni 
tree SSaumc 

a. But notice the common formula : 
There was once a manwho.eSc. (S« iDac elnninl etu Tlaun, bet ic 
5. There are many less definite cases in which either 
vS gibt or Ci- ift (ciS fiitb) should be tised according as the 
conditions seem to approach those stated under 3 or those 
stated under 4. In some cases the one expression would 
be nearly as correct as the othei. 

195. While the construction explained in 192, 3 is 
more common than the corresponding English construc- 
tion with there, there are on the other hand numerous 
cases in which there is (there are) should not be translated 
either by c^ ift (ciS fiiib) or qS gil't. More definite expres- 
sions are to be preferred, and the student is advised to 
make use of such, whenever they readily suggest them- 



Tbere is a bridge acrosa the 

Bhlne near Cologne 
There are twelve companies in 

a regiment 
There is Frussie acid in peach- 



ffld fioln filfirt (leads) tint ©riitli! 

ilbcc beii 9il)(in 
&n WefliuKnl ^nt jiuBIf 6oin' 

'$fix[ii)ttxnt tntifiltttt (contain) 

stones S9lailtailtt 

In that year there was a great 3n ieilem 3al|re i|erTf(I)tC (ruled, 

famine prevailed) eine gtofie ^imflftflnDt 

a. It is, especially, often necessary to contract there is 

(there are) with a following relative clause into a single 

clause : 
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The teacher oeked how many ^ec t'e1)rtr fiaQlc, Wit Cicit in 

had been in Germany, and it £r)ilfd]1aiib Qcmclen feitn, uub t» 

appeared that there were ;ri(ll( r<i^> ^^^ nt"^ t^nf f on QIIB 

only five of us, who had ever jr bn fltlucleii 
been tliore 



196. Though. Caiij. 1. = 

2. With less emphasis, = 
aQciii (,Bi5e 170, II, 2): 

I have seen him since he was 
married, though very rarely 

I have paid the bill, Ibough un- 
willingly 

3. For flf though, see 152, : 



197. Through, and Throughout, 
Ijitiburtl) (see 130 and 131) : 
The president will pelss through 

to-morrow morning 
If the town is unoccupied, we 

are to march throui^h without 

stopping 



= although; see 150, 
hvwei-er, hucl), jebod), a6er, 



34 flabt ifin flfifbtii, ((il6em ec fic^ 
DerljcivaKt iot, ain nut (eltfii 

3d| \jabt bit ^tc^nung btja^ft,ii 
11 uc nnflrrn 



L Adv. 1. Surc^, I 



S(t '^rafibcnt foniml moifleii fiSii 

[^iec] bnrt^ 
Wma bie ®labt nnbef«^t ifl, fo 
foUcn roir ol)nc una aiifjit^alttn 
biit(l)mnrfd)intn, or ^inbnrc^ mat- 
id) ittf it 
a. S)iitC^ forms with verba both genuine and "sepa- 
rable " compounds, sometimes without essential difference 
in meaning ; the genuine compounds, however, are always 
transitive. See below, II, 1 a. 

2. Throughout, in attcn 3;!iic|Cii, ill aUcii Stiiden, burc^il 
auS, burc^iocg : 

The fellow acted throughout ®er JtttI ^anbfllf biirc^TOcg tuit tin 
like a coward g^igHng 

II. Prep. 1. 3)iifd), often strengthened bj- a following 
bucc^ or ^inbiird) (see 134, S) : 



130 AtiVERBs, Era ^^^^| 


Tbe capUin niis shot through 




the arm 


arm getrtiDflcn T 


Sigurd rode without fear 


gifliitfi titt Dbne gut*t liurt^ bte 1 


tliroQgh the wall of flames 


gloninieimiiiiifv ^Inhiirt!^ ■ 


Through liia iuMrccBSiou 


iSun^ {ciiK $ermiltc[utta ^^^fl 


a. The preposition through 


may often be rendered ^>^^^^| 


the adverb tJiircI) (see above, I 


^^H 


Wc have run through the whole 


a.'ir fiiib buvili Btir ganjdi aBalt) %t> ^ 


toreat 


iniiffii, or itiif fiaben btn ganjcn 1 




a'nib buid)loiifMi 1 


I have sought through the 


3!fl Imbe W nnn^c Sibliot^ct buriQ- 1 


whole library 


!ud)t, or burd)9cfuif)t 1 


198 TiU, UiitU. I. Vniv. 


1. Si^, 6i5 511 (see 199, 4ft): J 


Wo had to wait till seven 


^tr niugtcn bis ricbcu UI)r lDavtea;^^H 


o'clock 


^^^^^H 


From morn till evening, till 


%\>m ailDracn bis juni ^bcnb, b^^^H 


midniglit 


aiiittcrua^t j^^^H 


2. Not until, Cl'ft : 


^^1 


The mlatalte wns not discovered 


S)cr 3rrlum nurbc rrfl ben niji^fle^^^^H 


until Iho next morning 


SNotQcn cnlbcdt ^^^^| 


ir. Conj. 1. 9Ji(3: 


^^H 


We liad to wait till Uic carriage 


Sir inugirn luatleii, bis bcr Sasril^^^| 


returned 


iutiidtom ^^^B 


h. Not until, nidjt c^cr nIS H^, or, more commonly, crft T 


nlS, ci-ft irciiit (see 205, II), 


crft iiflt^bciu; crft may be 


strengthened by a preceding 


itnnicr, if a thing is said to 


have occurred repeatedly : 






Seine Uii(rf|Ulli murbe erfi EUtbeift, 


covered until he had spent 


aia (or nadrtent) cv it^on fflnf 


five years in prison 


3nlivc im OefananifTt jiifltbtafit 




^atlE 


lie never paid hid debts till he 


Gt ifja^lK feiiiE ®(i)ii!b(n imtnra 


was compelled to do bo 


a|1, iDcim t\ bQju gejraimai^^^H 




luurbe ^^^^H 



ADVEEB3, ETC. 



13« 



"199. To. Prep. In many cases, to marks the indirect 

object; it should then be rendered by the simple dative; 

see 63. When the simple dative cannot be used, to should 

be translated by a preposition. 

1. Before nouns denoting persons or pronouns referrind 

to them. 

a. After intransitive verbs always use ju : 
I hastened to a pb;aician 3d| rtll( ;ii ctiicni 3[tjle 

They came to king Alfred aa Sic tomcii ju Jtanig aifrefi ale S 
tLmbasaBdors fattbte 

6. After verbs denoting delivering, sending, transmit- 
ting, writing etc. (which may also be followed by a simple 
dative, see 67) use nn : 

The courier delivered the dia- S)tt Soiiritr lifitraoB bic Sepe((f|cn 
patches to the ambaaaador beni @efaiiMcn, or an ben @t> 

fanCtdi 
The doctor wrote to tne Ser SlDllor (itiritb ihir, or on mlc^ 

c. After fettbcn and fdjitfcti, ju may be used if a person 
is sent: 

The princess sent a messenger Sic Sptinifffii' fanblc eincn BdIeii 311 






niHn 



I uf towns and countries always use 



2. Before 1 
lltirf) : 

We shall go to Italy Sir loerben nad) 3taUcn (tc^n 

Napoleon hastened back to 9ial)Dkoii elite nad) ^^arifl jiirQd ' 

3. Before other nouns danoting places, the rather in- 
defuiite mid) may be employed, but generally one of the 
more definit-e ill, an or aiij, as the case may be, should be 
used: 



132 AbVEftiiS, MC. 1 


We went to cl.urcli U,ia mom. 


SBlr flingen I)ei\lf aiiorgfn in SU 


ing 


Xixiit. or ;li[ jttti^e; see Mow, 8 


The emperor retired to a, 


SDei: Soiffr jgg fid) in ftn Sioflti 




juriid 


The army marched back to the 


Slit armte marfdiierte an bm M^ein 


Rhine 


jutfld 


Hermann accompnnied Doro- 


Hermann btgltiletc Siorot^ta an bic 


thea to the spring 


Ouctte 


The maiden went to tlie market 


Sae 3nfib(f)eit ging anf beu SDIattt 


The pirate carried the princess 


3)er ©cfcfiubfr (cfelrppM bi( $riu- 


to a desert island 


jeffin auf cint rolifie SnW 


4. a. In the sense of up 


to, as far as. biS should be 


added to the preposition by which to would otherwise be 1 


expressed : 




The stranger followed me from 


Sicr Srembt folglc mlt Com ^plcl 


the hotel to the corner of 


bis nn bit (or bi8 jur) mt bfr 


William Street 


aBil^Imlttafit 


I mated with difficulty from 


es luurbe riiir fdjiner, Horn fflette bi9 


my bed to the window 


nil bos genfltir ju gdjen 


Prom first to last 


$i}in erRen bis jum [(^len; Don 3Iii< 




tang bte jii eiibt 


h. Before numerals, b'lS alone should be used; before 1 


names of towns and countries, also before the names of | 


the months aud days of the 


week, unless preceded by the 1 


definite article, tind in a few Hxed expressions, til's is suf- | 


ficient : 




Be smoked from five to ten 


ec lOH^tt itben loa filnf biB jeftn 


oigara a day 


Sigotrtn 


I studied fcom seven to eleven 


3c^ arbcitete iebcn Sbrnb uon fitbeii 


every night 


ble elf 


I travelled with my sister from 


3* rcifte mit tnciiicr ©diroeflfr Don 


London to Dover 


SonbDii bis [iiad]] S^odct 


From Monday to Thursday 


Stun iDtontag bte j£)onne[ftng, ur Dom 




iWoiKaa biB gum Sionnfrftaa 


5. With an infinitive. Se 


119 ff. 
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. Tdioms : 
a ball auf ti 



iiSSafl 



10 bed ju iSctI 

to breakfast juin gril^ftucf 

tociiurch jui Jlirdie, in tic ffilct^e 

to congress in Btii Cfoiiflrcfi 

to dinner jmii ajiitlnsf ilfii 

to jail tn ioB ©efiiiigiiiS 

to a meeting in cinc (or jn cinfr) 

SS(r(ainiii 111119 
to parliiunent in bae ^avlamciit 
toaparly ineineScjEUidinfl 



to school jitr Sdiiilf, in bit ©d|ule; 
jmj^TtiftJ^.toBBcbDol aa|[(inc] 

to supper jiim abtnbeffrn 

to the theatre iit baS (or inS) 

2i)catfr 
to the university jut UnfBfcfttSt, 

QutbiellniDeTTttat; irui^7iUelj/,la 

a univeraity auf [cine] llniucr' 

Titat 



200. Toward (towardB). Prep. 1. After a verb of 

motion, ,yr, placed after its noun; also auf . . . jjii, noc^ 
. . . Ijer, iiacE) . . . fjiii {see 133) : 

We hastened toward the city SSitr tllteu bet Slabt Ju 

The boy ran toward me Sf t Snobc eiltt QUf nii(^ }it 

The enemy retired toward the Ect grtut) )Dg (ii^ ift^ bet arlt<ft 

bridge t)in jiirud 

Toward the eaat 9(od) Ojlm ^iu, or qtqm Djitn 

2. To denote a personal relation, gtgeii : 

He always acted very friendly Gt jftgtt fid) iinntet \t\]t fttunblti^ 
toward me g^Rcn miiti 

3. To denote aim, purpose, 311 : 

The professor gave me fifty Set ^rofeffor gnb mit fiinfitg SKarl 
marks toward this object jii biciem ^XOtdc 

4. To state a number approximately, gegcn, uiigefiiljf : 
It was toward five o'clock tSi Iuqv grgcu (oi- uuflcfa^l) fuuf Ul|t 

201- IJnder, I. Adv. §iniiti[cr, botimtcr; with certain 
verba, in certain senses (see 131), iiiitcr : 

Set gui^B Betfac^tt batunlcr ju 
lillliipffii 



The fox tried to slip imder 
The boat went under 



2)aB %lDot sing unler 



ADTEEB8, ltd. 



IL Prep. 1. Generally, untcr 
Sbe h Ibc happiest creslure 

under the nun 
Thn child tell under the nheela 

of llic carriage 
Klve peraoiiH were buried under 

the ruIUH 



£» iftAoSeiadltififif 9ri((£)if nnlcr 

Xae Sixb fid untrr bit Sabn k 

Sflnf Vrefontn mnrttn init« Ij 
Xrummem bt^caita 



2. Idioms : 

'Vq take under conalderatioi] 

Uudcr dalu of the 2lat iusl. 

To trample under foot 

Under gri>und 

I'o be under the necciiaity 

llndi:r palii of death 



3)1 SttDSBung jit^a 

Unl» btm 21. b. SL (bittN 3»m 

a){tt ^ugcn tntrn 
llnier t>rm gotten; iintc 
@eiiotiQl fetii 
33(i lobeeflrajt 



202, Until See Till, 198. 

203. Dp. I. Adv. 1. To denote locality, o6ew : 



llie heniiit lived iip c 

tnounlnin 
Up there, up fonder 



SBtrge 
"Za aim, bort olitn; »ee 192, 1 



2. After verbs of motion, t)inouf. E)evaiif (see 133); 



certain idioms (Bee 131), nilf : 

18 gl) up 



Don< 



oiip 



The boy got up at 7 o'clock 
I WM up eni'ly tliis morning 
I wuko up at Diidjiight 
lliH prlHuiier walked up and 
down iu his cell 



Cafii litis ^inoiifge^ 
jfoniincn @ic nid^t ^rcanf 
jDer ^iiabe flonb um 7 U^r ouf I 
3d) luQi ^ciite ^torgcu [i^n fr^fl 
3d)iDad)if inn ffliiimwifttauf " 
a>tr ©(fangnif gina in ftln(t;|j 
auf uiib ab, or au( iiiib ni 



11. Prep. The preposition up should be expressed by 
an accuRative (see 79, 2) followed by Ijcrailj or [jinauf (see 
133) ; t4) express the goal of the motion, the accusative 
may bo preceded by ouf, and the adverb may be omitted: 



ADVERBS. ETC. 135 1 


We Bwnmnp the riterss far as 


Sffiir ((^roammfn 6rii glufi ^inaiif fiiB 


the new bridge 


jiic iicuf 11 mndt 


Drive slowly up llie hill 


Sohrtii @ir touB(om ben ffltrg Ijin- 


I climbed up a. cherry-tree 


3* (IdterM auf (iiicn Sttfc^bouin 




[^"uufl 


204. WeU. I. Adv. 1 


Generally, Iroffl, gitt; the 


former, however, is so often 


used as an unemphatic pat- 


tide in the senses of hideed, of course, I suppose, etc.. | 


that whenever there is any emphasis on well, it should be | 


translated by fliit, rct^t gut, 


fet}r gut, redjt luoi)! or (c^r 


H)0l)t : 




The bo; speaks German nell 


Scr Saabc fpiridil gut jElcutfd) 


I know your friend well 


Sttj teimc icinon gtcunb redjt gut 


I know vnry well that you were 


3d) roetfi ved)t 911I, bag tin )u ^loiife 


at home 


itiatfl 


The old woman scolded him 


Xit aitt fdinlt i^ii gut {or tflditiB) 


well 


0119 


2. With the verb to be : 




She isquite well again 


@ie ifl wicbtr Boni mo\)\, or gcfimb 


Tlial ia weU 


SaB i|l gut 


It ia well with him 


de f((i|t mohl mil llim 


It is well tor us that you came 


e*if)(|ulfiirimS(wcelfl(lii®lii(I 




fuc m»), bag bn trnitft 


3. Idioms: 




aa well aa foivo^t ale aud) 


and well he might unb mil ?lttiit 


welldonel |e^cgiill 


well off gill barnti 


well tJD do iKD^IVbcnb 


to take a thing well eliuoa gut auf. 


well enough ^irniltd) fliit 


ncl|tnen 


all ia well that ends well Snt<e 




gut, allcSgiil 




II. Interjection. 9Iitii, WO 


)fail : 


Well, let na start 


aiQo^lan, lagtun3aiifbred)cii 


Well, how did you sleep 


iriun. Die baft bu gcidilafoi ! 


WeU, then, begin 


Slim gut, |augni@tean 




JJ 
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205. When. I. Adv. The interrogative adverb « 



13 roailli: 

When did Goethe die? 
1 WH8 asked when I should 
depart 



SEDanii parb <S 
aiian fmate it 



1 itti obrtifm 



II. Conj. When should be translated by a[g, when re- 
" ferring to an individual act or condition in the past; when 
it is equal to whenever, it should be translated by loeiin ; 
see 141: 

aia EottfBflio juui ctllcn Walt SHa* 
p^el9 ,§eiUgf Unctlia' (^6, "(f 
n aas : .Unb t(^ bin and) ctn 

aie id) in 5|3artS roar, ging id) oft ^ 



When Correggio first saw Ra- 
phael's ' Saint Cecilia,' he ex- 
claimed : " And 1, t«o, am a 
pwnter" 

When I was in Paris (i. e. I 
waa there but once), I often 
went to the theatre 

Whea (i. e. whenever) I was 
abfienl, my younger brother 
took my place 

When (i. e. whenever) I go to 
Etirope, I never fail to visit 
Munich 

When you visit us the next 
time, you muat stay longer 

When Ktill very young, the 
priDce was Bent to England 

206. Where. Adv. 1. ; 
where It)ti[)er (see 134, 2): 
Where do joulive? 
May 1 ask where yon are 

going ! 
Where does he come from ! 

2. Compounds (see 28, 2) : 



SBenn iii obioffdib mot, naljin mriii 
iilngecer ^I'libcr mettic SttUc dn 

aCcira i6) nod) Gitcopn qtlje, ucrfeftle 
id) niemale ^iint^cn ju brfuAen 

mtm @tf mi bQS nfid)flc afiol be 
(iidjm, miiiffn ®ie Iflnger blttben 

9119 bee ^rinj nod) ganj jiinfl rooc, 
tuiirbr n md) @nglanb gtfantt 

io ; = whither luoljill ; fro. 



250 IDo^ncii eie ? 

3>arf ii^ ftogrn, mofiin ©it ge^n, 

or looSif ^tuBtljcn? 
S!ober lonimt tx, or ko tominl ti 
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iriienBbout no, tDO E)i'i'iim 
whereas (aince),see IBS; (while 

on the other hand) iuiit)nnb, 

liiDl)Uigeaen 
whereatroobd, TOoriiber;3eel63 
wherever iuonuriiiiiiiev;seeI66 



wherein luorllt 

whereof inoDDii, tnacfiber; me 178 

whereon n>oran, tnarauf; «ee IBO 

wliereto rooju 

whereupon tooraiif 

wherewith too mi t 



207. While (wlulst). Conj. Bcifirenb ; see 141 : 
While I slept, the boat drifted 

He is a soldier, while his 

brother is a physician 
While in Paris, I learned of my 

uncle's death 

308. Whether. Conj. 06 : 

I douht whether he will come 

I aiked the doctor whether I 

should continue the medi- 



astaiireiib ii) fdjlitf, tricb bae Soot 

bacon 
Qr i[l golbal, rofiftnnb fdn ©tub;r 

9trji ifl 
3Siit]r(nb ii^ in^arU icar, bottt id) 

Mil Sfiu 3:dBc m(in(9 CmtdS 



Wlether or no, he must jiold 



3()) Jineifle, ob cr tonimcn ivirb 
34 fcofltf ben 3)ottor, ob id) fori- 
fabt:en foUe, bit Snebijiii einjii- 
nt^meii, ober nid|l 
Ob ft nun toiU oter iiid)t, ei nuiB 
naifiecbcn 
209. With. Prep. 1. = together with, accompanied 
hy, mil: 

Frederick came with a. great griebvid) Iain mft einem gro6(it 

army S}<m 

Be played ball with Lia school- (irfpic1teniitfeinfnSd)uIIatn(rabcii 

mates BnQ 

To fight with {or against) . . . ffldt (or Bfflcn) . . . tampfen 

a. With, accompanied by an unaccented pronoun, may 
te translated by iiiit, used adverbially; 



1 with u, 
I should like to go with you 



ffiomnit tl 

3(4 mBii)t( gein niitgel)en 

6. With, governing a nonn foEowed by a participle or 
an adverbial pbrase, may be rendered by the accusative ; 
81. 



138 ADVEEB8, ETC. 

2. ^ tuar, in Ike house of, about a perion, 6ei : 
Hbe liTes iritl) ber pareoU €U roobni t>ti t^rta Elitnt 

I hare the acccunt with me 3(t| ^6( bit Strc^nmig ht'i tniT 

lie has iDfluence with the mi- & l)at Sinflut bri Bon aRiniftn 

It iB different with the French, 6» tfl aiibns bd bni graii|a(ni 

(ir in France) 

3. To express means or manner, mit ; 

I am writing with your pen 34 l^ntbt rait brinn %AtT 

With pleasure afiil ffitrgnfiflfn 

With great difficulty 2Bit eroett Wlifit 

With these words he departed iPlil bieftn SSorien ging tr fort 

4. To expreBs cause, DDt ; after a passive verb, bon : 
Mad with pain SalinrinntB ooc 'SdimErjen 
Bowed down with griet i'om Suiiimrr gfbiidt 

5. = impite of, bci, tro§ : 

Willi all his money he Is a Sci (or tVDIj) aU fctwin Seltt [R re 
pfjor man boi^ rin Qcmtr iWonn 

210. Within. I. Adv. ^niieil, brinncn ; after a verb 
uE motion, nad) iniicn, Ijincill, f}crciii (see 133) : 

It Ib warm and pleasant within 3nnen (or briiin(ii) ifl tfi imrm unb 

Ilo came wltliin Igr lant ^rvtln 

lie went, within (£[ b'hb ^iiitin 

From within Sen intun, Hon brimtm 

II. Prep. 3n, innerl)iil&; of time, also 6inncn : 

Witliln tlie church 3n bcr flir^t 

Witliln certain limitB 3iil«rl)alb fltfifl"^ Orenjtn 

This Is not within my power HCieS jlei]l nti^t lit ntfintt ®etBOlt 

Within three dnys Biniicn brfi Xagcii 

211. Without. I. Adv. Without, outside (183), au^tn, 
bnmiicn ; after a verb of motion, m<\) iiiific", bimiii^, tjevniid 
(seu 133): 



WOllD-ORIlEIi, 
I bad lo stand without, in Uic 3(f) inugte bniugrn im 9 

He nent without St ging l|iiiaue 

From without ^ton au^in 

II. Prep. 1. ^= not within, nujifrtfcilb: 
Without the gates of the city Sugtrijalb btc ©tabtlliori 

2. = not with, dI)Uc (see 10) : 

The poor woman was entirely 3)ic armc irvaii limr Oollflfl"''iB ofinej 

withoutmcana Siiltfl 

A knite without a blade Bin SDif ((fc d^ik Slingc 

3. A verbal noun in -4nff dependent on without should 
be rendered by an infinitive with ;;u ; see 128, 5 a. 



MorB-©rBec. 

212. A sentence is called declaratory when it expresses 
a simple statement ; it is called interrogative, when it ex- 
presses a question ; it is called optative, when it expresses 
a wish. 

213. There are three ways of arranging the German 
sentence ; tliey differ only in the position of the finite 
verb. 

I. Tlie finite verb occupies the second place : 
a. in all independent declaratory sentences; 
h. in independent interrogative sentences beginning 

with an interrogative pronoun, adjective, or adverb. 
This may be called the Normal Order. 

II. The finite verb occupies the first place: 

a, in all independent interrogative sentences in which 



i 
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the question is uot expressed by an interrogative pronoun, 
adjective, or adverb ; 

B. in interrogative clauses used to express a condition 
(see 235, 2) ; 

c. in independent optative sentences (see 235, 3) ; 

d. quite rarely, merely for emphasis (see 235, 4). 

This may be called the Interrogative or Emphatic 
Order. 

III. Tlt^ finite verb occupies the last place in all sub- 
ordinate clauses. This may be called the Dependent 
Order. 

I. THB NORMAL ORDER 

214. In all independent declaratory sentenees the finite 
verb occupies the second pla ce ; it may be preceded either 
by the subject, with its qualifiers, or by any other one 
element of the sentence with its qualifiers, which the 
writer or speaker for rhetorical reasons may wish to place 
first. 

215. A word may be placed at the head of the sen- 
tence either for emphasis ; or to establish a proper logical 
connection with the preceding sentence ; or, simply, for 
the sake of variety, so that every sentence may not begin 
with the same element. Thus, for instance : 

My father gave me yesterday a book 

ajiein 5'otct f*eii(tf ittiv (ifRtru tin Siiifi, or 
3Hir ((^ciiltt mftii Salcr fltjlmi (in ©U(%, or 

©eftrm Idifulte mciii Sutrt nifr tin 8?u4, or 
ein !Su(^ i (ft c II 1 1 e mlt infin a>(itcr flcftcrn 

My father has not given roe the book, he has only lent it to me 
UMtft'nlt ft a t mir mciii il'ntec baa Bmft ntdit, niir gelft^m 



a. The same effect whicli is produced in English b 
such construe tioii 9 as 

It -WHS in StrasHbnrg Oiat he met Goetlie 
may generally be produced in German by placing the ea 
phasized element at the beginning of the sentence: 

3n ®trapiirg liof er niit ©oct^e jufammeii 
although it is q^uite correct to say : 

Qg luat in Sti'upiirg, no n init (Sotit\t ;u[ainin(nttaf 

216. The number of words which may precede the 

finite verb is unlimited, provided they form only one of 
the elements of the sentence, i. e. either the subject, or 
an object, or the predicate, or an adverbial phrase. The 
suliject, for instance, may consist of a noun, preceded by 
the article and one or more adjectives, and followed by a 
relative clause or an adverbial phrase, any piirt of which 
may again be qualified by some other adjunct ; these alto- 
gether are regarded as forming only one of the constituent 
parts of the sentence and Lhey may thus all precede the 
finite verb. Several adverbs or adverbial phrases quali- 
fying one another or in apposition with one another, may 
be regarded as one element of the sentence, and may pre- 
cede the finite verb. Thus: 

Sirr S'inia, btt bie ju bem Xagc, an 
ined^cin blcfe ISnlbcdiins gciimi^l 
luiirbc, baS grbgte SSn'traiirn iti 
(einen 5!)linifl(t ecltabt Iwitf, roar 
fiber (cine IteulDrifllotI iEl)c bc^ 
flurjt 
3ti bcffl Oouff oiif bem ^iigcl mot)nt 
(Aon fcit Uielen Sofitcn dn ein. 
pfblti 



The king, who up to the day 
when this discovery was 
made, Iiad had the greateEt 

was greatly shocked by hia 
infidelity 
In the house on the hill, a 
hermit has lived {oc many 
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a. A Doun, adjective or participle, which precedes th( 
subject in apposition, is regarded as a separate element of 
the sentence, as it generally takes the place of an adver- 
bial clause and may easily be resolved into such a clause ; 
it should, therefore, be followed by the fiuite verb : 

An enemy of all pomp (= be- Cin gfini) oUcB ?run!f9, nillirB b« 
cause be was an enemy of iiinge Sbnig folort vide bcc $oIs 

all pomp), tlie young king at bwntcn 






•,B discharged many of the 

court officials 
Faithful Ui hiBTOw.hederoted 

the rest of his life to the 

care of tlie poor 
Tired from his long journey, 

he lay donn under a tree 



@tinnn ©elQIibc getccu.m 
ben SRffl ((inefl Pebfiis bcr ^fttflc 
bre ton en 
Grniflbet Boit feinet Uvgtxi fficifc. 
legtt n M wHfr Einem ©aumt 
nicbee 

217. The purely coordinating conjunctions, especially 
Ullb and, obcr or, nbQX, joiibern lut (see 161, II), allctn hut, 
bcuii for, when standing at the beginning of a sentence, 
are felt only as links connecting two sentences, not as 
elements of either; hence they do not count in deter- 
mining the position of the verb. A few others, especially 
borf), jcboc^ yet, liowever, cntiocbcr either, and jlOQt, to he 
surl, may or may not count : 



But Frederick did not keep his 

promise 
The signitl was given, and soon 

Iho battle raged along the 

whole line 
Keep quiet, or you must leave 

the room 
To bo sure, I know very little 

about music, but I am very 

toad of it 



HBcr gricbri^ l|ie(l (( 

i.i<5l 
Das 3*'*^" wiiirbe Bfflf6cn, v 

tmlb luuicic ik @d|lad)t auf i 

ganjeit Siuic 
@ti flitl, Dber bu mugt baS ^imtth 

terlaffm 
3roar Bcrflf^e irtj {or jniar ii) W 

Pttie) nur luciiifl B ~ 

boif) liebe ii^ (<"' boi^ ic^ Uebf) 9 
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818. If two or more parallel clauses having the s 
subject are coimect«d by unb, the subject need not be re- 
peated in the second and following clauses, but in that J 
case the finite verb must immediately follow uitb : 

On the third day the striuigcr 91tit brittcn Xngt n^ilt b(c grcmbC 1 

received bis money and then (rin @([b imb ucrdcg bunit bic I 

left the town ©lobt, or iiitb baim uerlifB « 

6tabt 

219. Exclamations are generally felt aa standing out- 1 
side of the limits of the seutence, even without beiug 1 
separated by periods or exclamation points : 

Alas I it was too late ?(d) ! c8 roar |(l)Dn ju fpiit 

Weil, 1 have done what you 9iiin, it^ bait QiXtiattf lunB km | 
desired IDQntditef) 

220. Occasionally, concessive clauses at the head of a I 
sentence are disregarded in determining the position of 1 
the finite verb of the principal clause : 

SEJfnn bii au^ fofort obrtiltP, bu 
lommft tod) jii Jpat an, iiatead of 
jo {He 140 and 221) iDinilirt bu 
bod) )u [piit an 

©0 roldiiigt ©rttiibf bet SDttniftet 
and) Botbiingrn iiioc&te, bftaoiilg 
ad)tcie nii^t niij l(ii;e SJorte, in- 
stead of \a ad)trte bcr fionig bo^ 
Hid)t auf (cine SSJortt 

221. If the first element of the sentence consists of 
several words, these may be summed up in a demonstra- 
tive pronoun or adverb (see 140), which then, naturally, 
also precedes the verb, since it cannot be considered 
independent element of the sentence : 

By the well, outside the gate, Mm ©nmitcn t)or icm Sboi 
There stands a liuden-tiee £a |lc^t eiit finbenbaunt 



However weighty reasons the 
minister might bring for- 
ward, the king would not 
heed his words 



rally, ^^m 
an ^^^^1 
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Whoever says this, lies SBer ba9 fagt, ber Iflgt 

Although he is poor, yet he is Obgteic^ er arm ift, fo i^ er bo^ 

very much respected fc^r ongefe^tn 

The more you give him, the 3e tne^r bu i^m giBf!, befJo nic^r 

more he will ask tuirb er uctlangcn 

222. It has been stated that the finite verb always 
occupies the second place in the sentence. If the subject 
does not precede the finite verb, it generally follows im- 
mediately, but it may be separated from the finite verb by 
a pronoun or an adverbial phrase bearing comparatively 
little emphasis : 

Yesterday, my father gave me (Scflem fc^cnfte mir mein S3ater ein 

a book S3uc^ 

Now it is once more my broth- Sct^t fommt tuicbcr elnmal mein 

er's turn ©ruber an bie 9ici§e 

For this reason, a Democrat S)e8^alb lourbe Im tioc^flen Sa^re 

was elected the next year ein 2)emotrat erttjSl^It 

a. When the subject is a pronoun bearing little or no 
emphasis, it should naturally stand either before, or im- 
mediately after, the verb ; this applies also to e§ in ci§ gibt 
(see 193, 2) : 

Yesterday he gave me a book ©cflcm gaB er ntlr {never mir er) 

ein ^uc^ 
At that time there was no 3)amal8 gaB t9 fclnc ©(^utc Im 
school in the village !^orfe 

223. The order of words may be further varied by the 
use of the impersonal c^ as a temporary or anticipatory 
subject before the verb ; the latter is followed (see 222) 
by the real (or logical) subject with which it must agree 
in number (see 82). This construction is used to render 
sentences beginning with the " expletive " there (see 192, 

but it may also be employed with great freedom in 
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translating ordinary English sentences in which the snb- 
ject precedes the verh, except, of course, when the subject 
is a pronoun. It may be used for variety, or for emphasis, 
or to bring the subject into closer proximity to some other 
part of the sentence that may follow, e, g. a relative 
clause. Thus : 



A hundred thousand persons 
emigrated to the Uoited 
Stat«a last year 

Nobody can now claim tbat I 
hare not done my duly 

Many now complained of liini, 
who had [ormetly been his 
best friend a 



C8 iBonStrten l(&lc9 3at)c fiuutert- 
toultnft ^cr(oii(n nat^ ben 9)ec. 
rliii{{tcn €taat(n auS 

Se Inun je^t nlrmanb b(h»up(ni, 
bag id) mt'int ^flidil nic&t itt^an 

<S3 brCIastcn fiifi jc^t Obcr Ititi vtdt, 
tie frii^tt (eiitt btflfn gteunbt gc- 
wrjtu nacm 



224- The parts of the sentence not already provided 
for by the foregoing rules are then arranged in the re- 
verse order of their logical importance : the most impor- 
tant element, viz. the most direct adjunct of the finite 
verb, occupies the last place ; it is preceded by the next 
important element, often its own qualifier; that, by the 
next in importance, etc. The finite verb near the begin- 
ning of the sentence with its most direct complement at 
the end of the sentence thus form a framework inside of 
which the remaining elements of the sentence are ar- 
ranged, the heaviest elements tending toward the end of 
the sentence, 

225. If the finite verb is an auxiliary, its most direct 
adjunct is the infinitive or past participle belonging to it; 
the latter should therefore stand at the end of the sen- 
tence; 



WOED-OEDEE. 



His uncle hod died three 

raontba before 
Proteasor S. will build a. lioiLse 

next year 



Tlie bridge had been torn a' 
TannhBuser Is to be given r 
Monday 



©ein Diilcl roar Bor brd 2 

geflntbtii 
^MJeflDr ®. Wiri [ftd)] nScfiiltB 

3a\)x cin ^iie baurit 
34 foiui motacn ntcftt tontmtn 
5Me SSrflde roar rofflflMifiEii TOorkii 
gincfiftcn aiiotttag (oU XanuiiSiiifc 

gtgtbfn toerOEii 



226. First in importance among the complements of 
the principal verb rank tlie adverbs of place and direction 
(see 130) ; such adverbs, therefore, stand at the end of the 
sentence and yield this position only to iniinitivea or past 
participles, as according to 225, in which case they are 
prefixed to them. Suoh other adverbial or substantive 
qaalifiera as are essential to the meaning of the verb, or 
as form with the verb more or less fixed or idiomatic ex- 
pressions, are similarly treated, except that only the 
shortest and most common among them are ever prefixed 
to their verbs. It has been customary to speak of such 
combinations of verbs with their qualifiers as "separable 
compound verbs." 

Tltia SJaier lam gcftent jurild 
SDicin ffiatet rottb nio^tn jutfid- 

lomnieii 
Wtin Satrr ill iioi^ nid)t iiirU<tef> 

to III mm 
et jdimkg ilitt 
ev mug ftillid)rociflcn 
^ciitc Pnbft leiiic Sierinmirilmia 

jlatt 
Dl((e Woiit tiat Uint SJcrfamiiiluiiB 

{lattgtFunbcn 
IPcc 3tti!]tet BEnirtfiltt Ua ®cfiin» 

flfiien jiitn Xoit 
iStr @efaiLg(nc n]irb3iiin XobOj) 
iltttill mxitn 



[My tatber came back yeaterday 
Mj fatber will rttaro to-mor- 

My father baa not jet conia 

lie remained silent 

He must remain Hilent 

No nieeling takes place to-day 



, plac 



"So meeting ha: 

this week 
The Jadge condemned the pris- 

Tht: prlBoner will be condemned 
tode»(b 



237. Next in importance rank the negatives rii^t not, 
liic, uiemntio never, tciiicSli'cgu not at all, and others : 



My father will not give t 

The meeting will 

place to-day 
I hoTB never seen the president 






gjiein Sattr mtn niit bae Su* nidit 

nrtcu 
£U ^ccjammluiig Wltb t)(Utc nii^t 

fldlifiitben 
3cb ^nbc 6mi iprSfiSfi'tm ui« b'' 

W» 

228. In regard to the arrangement of the remaining 
members of the sentence greater freedom prevails, but, as 
a rule, the same general principle, viz. that the elements 
which bear the greatest stress tend toward the end of the 
sentence, here also holds good. For that reason, the direct 
object, as a rule, stands nearer the end of the sentence 
than the indirect, but not by any means always ; 

My friend did not tell me this Tltin J^tcunb fiat ink bit\e <Sf 
story fdiid|lc uii!)t crjS^It 

Bui 
My friend did not tell It lo his iDlrin grfimS ^t (4 idiicm ?(atct 

father iiidH (tjShlt 

Notice the same difference in the nTmngement of the two eenfenrea in 
English. 

229. In doubtful cases, the relative importance of two 
elements may sometimes be determined by considering 
which of the two might be omitted with less injury to 
the general sense of the passage 



e yoQ last night? 
" I was at home until 10 

I bought a horse at once and 
took a, riding-leason every 

He was sent to Siberia hy or- 
der of the Czar 



„3*«i 



n©ie Qclifrnabcnb?" 
,r bis 10 U^r ju ^aufe" 



3d) lauffe mir roglel^ elu ^Pfcrb imb 
nal)ni lagltd) elnt Slcit^imbt 



Cr niiirbf auf SSrffl)! be* Ejarm 
iind) ©iMricn B^i*'*" 
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Blilcber m&rcbed upon I'liris Sltli^er marji^iertc itilt ber grBgtcn 
with the greatest rapidiij ©fidjiDititiBtcil niif 5pni:ie jii 

830. I" very long sentences, there is a tendency to dis- 
tribute the less weighty elements between the weightier 
ones so as not to throw tlie whole weight of the sentence 
on one end ; the beginner should avoid long sentences. 

231. As to the arrangement of the various words con- 
stituting one of the elements of the sentence, it should he 
borne in mind that, as a general rule, the qualifier pre- 
cedes the word qualified. It is particularly important to 
observe this rule in so far as it applies to infinitives, ad- 
jectives and participles. 

1. Infinitives are always preceded by their qualifiers 
(see 119,1); 



It is easier to criticise a, book 
than to write a better one 

The thief stole through the 
room without awakening the 
occupants 



eeiHIfid)lfr,tinau(^iiifritltimn, 
aii tin btf\mi ju li^reibtn 

Sf r ®i(6 (d)li4 burd] ba« 3''"'"«< 
obiit tie Scmolinec ju ci;n)«tcn; 
Ke 128. 5 a 



2. Adjectives and past participles used attributively 
must be preceded by their qualifiers : 



The 



®i( jioei^mibcTl iljrem ScTioge Big 
in btn iob gctmicn Miller tott. 
geilen fii^, W ijSucg ju iibcrgebcn 

Stv bliebcti ilbet ^ad)t iti einetn 
am S"&c l>eB Sebicgeg etkemtn 
3>otf( 

3. Adjectives and past participles used predicatively or 
appositively are, as a rule, preceded by their qualifiers, 
but longer phrases sometimes follow : 



hundred knlghte, faith- 
ful unto death to their duke, 
declined to Burrender the 

We stopped over night in a, 
village situated at the foot of 
the 
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^^^iJto atory Is yery eimllar to 


■hm @fWl(^le ill einer ft^r aftnli*. ^^ 


one whichGoelhe tells in ULa 


ntW @oet^e in fetttci: Sttbpbio. 1 




BiraptiU fvjflliii j 


The count, faithful lo the vow 


3ler Oraf, bcm ©elitbbe gttnu (or i 


which he liod made in the 


geti'eu bem Qeliibbe), neli^ce cr 1 


face of dtatli, made a. pil- 


im Stufltrtrfite bcs lolieB fletliaii 3 


grimage lo the Holy Land 


bfltle, madjle tine Sffianfaftrt nodj 1 




btrn bftllBen fonbt 1 


Struck with the strange sight. 


%on bm fdtfamen ■^nbMt bttroF- 1 


the young painter gazed at 


|cn (or Setroffen Boii bem (tit. 1 


ihB maiden without being 


jameii 9nblirfe1, flarrtt bet ianqt J 


able to apeak a word 


WaWt b(t« iUiabi^en an, offat tin ^^^m 




Bart fprcd)en ju tiinum ^^H 


4. Present participles are always preceded by thoir ^^| 


qualifiers : 


^ 


The bottle standing on my 


:^ie aitf ineUicm ^ultc fle^enbe ^^H 


desk contains poison 


glal(t)( (nlliait @lfi ^^H 


Ashamed of hia conduct, the 


@ii^ feints JBrtraeetiS ft^anieub, cut' ^^H 


young man withdrew from 


ftrntc fid) bn iiingt aNaun out ^^H 


the company 


ber @eiel[|d)aft ^^^1 


232. The finite verb also 


occupies the second place in ^^^ 


all questions marked as such 


by an interrogative pronoun, 1 


adjective or adverb : 


J 


Who will go with me to walk ! 


aSer IDin mit mir [pajiereit gclien ? ^^M 


Where did you Tray tliia pic- 


SBo ^di) bu biee £Bilb gelau|i ? ^^H 


Which picture do you mean ? 


ssddiH »iib mdiirt bu ? ^^m 


233. The declaratory order may also be used in rhe- 


torical questions 'to express astonishmeut: 


Bo you mean to say that you 


9Iiir amatijifl Stntf fiabcii @ie (or 


paid only twenty marks for 


fiaticn ©it, see 114 fE.) file biefcB 


this book » 


Su4 6eial)lt? 


la it possible that you have 


eu l)aBtn 5ninlEt nte eelelm? 


never read Ilamlei ^ 


^^ 
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II. THE INTEBBOOATIVB OB EMPHATIC OBDEB. 

234. In the interrogative or emphatic order the finite 
veri occupies the first place; all the other elements of the 
sentence are arranged as in the declaratory order. 

335. 1. The interrogative order ia used in questions 
not marked as such by an interrogative pronoun, adjective 
or adverb : 



Sal (t ienwle SBanenftdn aefafen? 
©lauben ©tc (see 86). Oofi fie du- 

wittigtn mitb? 
§aben Sit (see 110} bit iieue ©Sn- 

fl«iu Bffiiirt? 
SJUb fie (see IM, 36) l,cutt 9I6tnft 

auftrsteii? or tiitt fie lifUleabcub 

aiif? see lOS 
2. The interrogative order is also used to express a con- 
dition (see 171, 2) : 



Hhb he ever read WallenateiD ? 
Do you beliere tliat slie will 

consent 7 
Did ;oa hear the new singer ! 

li ahe going to appear to-night? 



Are you really my Mend, then 

do me this favor 
Had he knowQ tlio man, he 

would never have granted 

his request 
You look SB U you did not he- 

lieve it 



JBifi bu wirtli* mtln Stfmitt, fo tr- 

lotife mir bieft ©unft 
^pottt (aee 118, I) tr bcu ajJoim nt- 

tonnt, fo tDilrbe tr i^m bit S9lllt 

ntt 9(tDai)rt tjaben 
Su Tittift aiiS, ale glaubtcjl bu ti 

nid,t 



3. In independent optative sentences (see 112) the verb 
occupies the first place, except in a few fixed expressions 
like those mentioned in 112, 1 ; in imperative sentences, 
also, the verb usually stands first : 

Would that I bod never soea $(flte ii^ bti^ bod) nie gtft^enl 

Take this letter to the post Xrna^x ®i' bitftn Stiff auf bit 
office ^Df) 

4. When accompanied by bocf), \a, or \a boi^, the verb 
is somfitimes placed first merely foi emphasis : 
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Etay a little longer 
[for] I have never Been anj 
thing more beautiful 



i'lig mi(4 nail tin tvciiig Dcdfcilen; 
\]aV i&i bod) nic ttnaS [(^onenfl 
ai\ti,tn 



THE DEPENDENT ORDEB. 

236. Every dependent clause begins with a conjunction 
or a relative pronoun and ends with the finite verb ; the 
remaining elements of the clause are arrauged as in inde- 
pendent declaratory sentences. The most direct qualifier 
of the verb thus comes to stand immediately before it, 
and if it is one of the common adverbs of place it is pre- 
fixed to the verb (see 130) ; this is also done with a few 
of the most common other adverbial and substantive 
qualifiers of the verb, as explained in 226 : 

I saw Bismarck last suimner, 3(6 la6 SiSnrfltd leljttn ©Dltimcu, 



when I was in Berlin 

I have read the Look which 
you recommended to me 

I shall go, unless he comes 
back very Boon 

The concert -which took place 
lost night was poorly at- 
tended 



SSnlin ro 
3(6 iiubt had Su^ gelcftn, Wtlifit 

®ie mir cmpfo^len ^obm 
3d| gcl)c fort, mtaa n tiii^t bnib ju- 

ril(![omnit 
TaS Soiiccrt, H)cid)te Btftcm 91&tnti 

pattfonti, wax fi^Icdit bcliidjt 



a. Substantive clauses may be formally independent, 
I while logically dependent ; see 115. 

I. A condition may be expressed by the interrogative 
I order, instead of by a conjunction with the dependent 
I order ; see 235, 2. 

237. Wlien ia a dependent clause the past participle of 

a modal auxiliary or of any other verb has the form of an 

infinitive (see 98), the finite verb, which then apparently 

f governs two infinitives, generally precedes these, instead 

of standing at tlie end of the clause: 
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Cfl fveut niidi fcfir, bag i* S^nm 
biffcii Iiitnft t^bt lelfwn tflnncii, 
iiuteud 0/ l(i(ten lonnnt ^abc 

$itt in till %4ii4 RicldiM bu ^aiteft 

liatltll), elje bu cliiiae iibtt bxt\m 



I am very glad Ihat I have 

heeu able lo render you this 

service 
Here ia a book wlilcli you 

ought Ui have read, before 

writing anything on this sub- 

238. The subject of a dependent clause is usually 
placed immediately after the introductory coDJunctioii or 
relative pronoun (unless the latter itself is the subject) ; 
but it may be separated from tliem by a pronoun or aa 
adverb bearing comparatively little emphasis: 

(iiiJ), tofl(i)f8 mcin aJalcr mtc Idicntlf, or toeldieB miv mtin Battt 
Identic, ic. 
IBeiin niDtgrii tein €rief fonintt, :c. 

239. In dependent clauses, the auxiliaries \}abm and 

(ciii may sometimes be omitted, when no misunderstanding 



The storm came sooner than 

we had thought 
The news that the emperor 

had suddenly died caused 



Dae ®mltlEr torn tljer ali rotr B'- 
bai^t [fatten] 

Bit maii)Xli)t, bo6 btr Soifet pIBlj- 
It* (leRorbeii [fel or rofirc], Benin 
{a(f)te aUgemtine @c|KlTjitng 

240. If several coordinate dependent clauses have the 
same finite verb, it need not be expressed except in the 
last: 

1 told him that I had paid the 3d) {agtc tt)m, bng ii^ bit 3!ed)uuiig 
bill, but had lost the receipt bejabtt, abcr bie Ouittung tier- 

loreii ^dtte 

241. Exclamatory questions beginning vrith an inter- 
rogative pronoun, adjective or adverb are usually treated 
as dependent clauses, a governing phrase Uke I icondtr.OT 
is it not strange t being understood: 
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How many books you buy Wit Dicic Satfeer bu iebrt 3a^r 
every year I taufft ! 

IV. PBBIODS. 

242. As every dependent clause is a part of 3ome in- 
dependent sentence (or of another dependent clause), its 
position within the sentence is, strictly speaking, deter- 
mined by the rules given above for the construction of 
independent sentences. Dependent sentences should, 
therefore, be arranged, in their proper order, not more than 
one before the finite verb, the others between the finite 
verb and its most direct adjunct at the end of the sen- 
tence : 



When the war was over, the 
great general returned again 
to the studies which bad in- 
terested him even as a boy 

The French officers were re- 
leased on condition tiiat they 
should not %bt again iu tliia 



SIS ber Rtiefl tioriibn mar, tebric 
ber fli:o6( gelblicvr mititc in ita 
©tubien, mlt bcntn tx fl(^ (rlion 
alj Anabe bcIt^Sftigt ^atte, jurild 

®1» ftonjiJiiiiiitii Offlctfre reurben 
uiitec ber Sebtnguiig, boQ fie In 
biftcm ftvirge iiid)l meftr lampftn 
[ollten, entlaffcii 



243. It should be especially borne in mind that when 
a sentence begins with a subordinate clause, the finite 
verb Bhould immediately follow, since it must occupy the 
second place ; seE, however, 220. Thus : 

When Sully was disgraced as 3118 EuU^ alB SKinlfier in Ungnabe 
a minister, he occupied him- gefdlten niat, bc|ii)<JFtigtc cr ftt^ 

self with writing bis memoirs bnmit, Icint eriniierimgen aufju- 
(djrtibm 

244. "When according to the rules for the arrangement 
of the sentence the subject of the principal clause follows 



a subordinate clause having the same subject, in case A 

pronoun ia used in either clause for the subject, it should 

be in tlie principal clause rather than iu the suboidinate : 

The sentinels, when they saw 218 bit ®d)iIBn3Q[t)tn ben gfinb 

the enemy coming, did not at totnmen fatirii, tmigtm ftc nii^t 

once know what to do o'tit^i iwiS fit tfliin follten 

245. 1. While it is possible to regard a dependent 
clause as one of the elements composing an independent 
sentence, and treat it accordingly, it is also generally al- 
lowable to place it outside of the limits marked by the 
direct complements of the finite verb : 

SU bcr Stiig Dotiilicr nnr . tc^rtc btx groge Selb^en Wicber ja ben ®tu> 
bifii }iiriiil, mil btitcn re ftdf fdjon aia Snaht befdififtigt ^tte 

Slit ttanjoftidicii Offtciere luutbf n unlet bcr SStbinfliiuB rntlaflcn, bo6 Pe 
in biefcnt fiiiege nic^t ine^r ISmpf^n foOtcii 

Compare teilh the leiUertces under 243. 

2. This is very generally done ; and it ought to be done 
whenever the number and length of the dependent clauses 
would remove the direct complements of the finite verb 
so far from the latter as to make the construction awk- 
ward or unintelligible ; it is also often done for emphasis 
or variety : 

It 18 natural that manwanta to Eg ifl iiaiitvlift, bafi brr ajlni|(^ Don 

be governed by one who waa btm tcatcrt ((lit lulll, bet mi t i^m 

born and eduuaMd witli hiin (teborcii unb eiripgen Ifl, instead of 

van bein, bcr nitt l^m gcboten unb 

erjogen ifi, regUtt fein mill 

246. Not only dependent clauses, but also infinitives 
with ,yi or mil ju, with or without adjuncts, and longer 
adverbial phrases, whether or not qualified by dependent 
clauses, may be placed outside the limits marked by the 
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direct complements of the finite verb or, in a subordinate 

clause, by the finite verb itself : 

He began to work (St fing in atbeiten an, or er fing an 

3u arbeiten 
He returned to the country (Sr le^rte iK ba9 Sanb, ba9 er feit 
which he had not seen since feinet Sngenb nt^t gefe^en l^atte, 
his youth irxtUd, or guriict in bad ^nb, ba9 

ic, or bt ba9 Sonb inxUCt, ba9 ic 




THB MOST COMMON ADJECTIVES, PARTICIPLES AND 
VERBS. EEQDIEINQ, IN GERMAN. CONSTBDCTIONS 
DIFPEBBNT FBOM THB EINGUSH, 

To avoid con/uaian, each adjeelire, partidpU aiid verb ts /oUowed, in 
Iheae lists, by tht prepomlion or cose v)>ach it governs ; it eho-ald be 
remembered, however, Ikat, in aetitai use, adjeciives, participles and 
ivjinitivee are, as a rule, preixded by thtir qiuilifiers; see S31. 



The eontlru^iianB of mnny parliciplea and adjeelive>^ 
front those of the eorreaponding verbe. 

A. Adjeotlvea and Participles, 
with Tcii^ an [dot.) 



may be inferred 



abundant 

accustomed to gemB^nl, ffeii. 

ail (ace.) 
a:djaceDt to, use the verb gvciijcn aii 

advantageouB to Botleilliaff fSt 
affable to leutftUa fifflfn 
affected at, by gcrfl^rt innij, Don 
BSectiooate to jartHdi Bfflm 
afflicted at, by, with beWntmrrt 

itbft iacc), burd) 
afraid of baiiQC uot {dal.) 
akin to Ufviuanbt iittt 
alarmed at bCUllVU^igt fiber (ace.l, 

allied to uerbiinbet mil 
amazed at DermunBert ilBct [ace.) 
angry with one bBfc ailf {ace ) 
angry at, about Eomethiog ba\e 

iibft (opc), IDCBftt 
an^sioUB about, for befocgt uin, 



a of) it. 



luegen ; a. for (des 

flietig nadj 
appnrenl from cifidillid) aug 
applicable to aiiiDtnbbai: ouf {ace) 
apprehensive of, itse the verb ffici^. 

ttn, (ICC. 
apt tor (ailglid) jll 
ashamed of bcjdiainl fiber (ace.), 

or use the verb Rt^ [i^antHi, gen. 
a^toniebcd at etflaiinl QbEt {ace.) 
attached to bcfcfiigt on (dat.); 

(devoted) jiigtt^aii, dot. 
attended with bcglcitet UOtl 
attentive to oufmcrKom Oitf (nee.) 
averse to obgrarigl, dat. or gtgcu 
aware ot afW^r, gen. or ace. 
bare of rnlbliiOi i^o" ; i^nc 
beneficent to niD[)It^iitig gcgeii 
bent OQ fnWijffenju 
benumbed with erRartt Ooi (do&jfl 
bliud to titnti gcgen 

057) 



^IB^^^^^^^^^^Sndi^^^^^^^^^^^^^H 


blind with bliiiboor((2ai.) 


dealituWof 1 t^i^^H 
devoid of J '"'""^1 """. O^IK'^^ 


bound for, to bcfltmiiit iiad] 


capable of ffifiifl, gen. or jii 


different from Dcridiitbrn Don 


captivated by, nitb elngcLiDnmieii 


disgusted at, with ub«brflffig. 


»on 


sen. or arc; or use the verb 


careful o£ ad)lSam aiif 




careful for briovatuin 


disloyal to ivfiiloB gtflfn 


careless of, about unlicforgt, uubc. 


dismayed at cvlditorftii fiber (ace.) 


irmimerHtnt 


.iiapleasedHt,with ungebaltdl flte^^ 


eilebrated for Sdriiliiiit njEflcll 


^^^H 


cliarllable to, towards niilbtljalig 
flcnfn 


doubtful oF 1 ,.„„,,„-e. -t.,, i„,^^^^^M 


(barmtd by, with (iiljilttl Don 


eager for btfllntg nflfS ^^^^H 


civil to IjBfli* Bfafn 


empty of I(ct Qii (dat.) ^ 


clear from, of rtili Don 


eminent for aitSgejeii^llct buccg 1 


close by, to bi(f;t bei, on (d,d. or 


enamoured of wcrltebl in ((wc.) 1 


ace.) 


engaged !□, occupied btfd)Sfligt 1 


cold lo [alt gcneu 


mil; (concerned) BermiiJdt in 1 


comparable lo Dtrgltidjbav mil 


(QCC.) J 


concerned about, for beloiflt lun 


engaged to Derlobl mil ^^^J 


concerned in bflciliflt on (da£.) 


enraged at WQlenb iibcc ('tec) ^^^^H 


conscious of bfluiifil, gai. 


envious of ncibifi^ anf (occ) ' ^^^H 


consequent to, uae the verb folgm 


esaential to melcntlid) ffir ^^^H 


ouf (ace.) 


exempt from ftct Don ^^^^B 


courteous to l)of1i^ Qfsm 


faint wilb malt nor (daC.) 1 


covetous of bcgieriaiiQi^ 


famed, famous for bcrQ^mnuegcn 1 


cruel to ginu(am gtgeu 


far from fem, fficit eiitfemt uoii J 


curiouBof ntngiorig ou] (oec.) 


fatigued with mnilbcl Don ^^^J 






dazzled with flcblenbel bon 


fearful of noU gui^t Der {iaLyS^^^M 


dead to abgeftotbcn fitr 


fearless of ol|ne Sni^t nor rdoiJ^^H 


deaf to tnub grgfu 


fertile of, in frnditbai: an (dai.) ■ 


decisive of, use (heverb enlld]cibcii, 


Ht for taugtid), paffcub ju 1 


ace. 


fond of eingeuommen uon, ergcbfn, M 


dcligbted at, with cut.iQdl fibfr 


dal., or me lioben ^^^^J 


(ace), noil 


forgetful of, uee the verb uecgcffj^^^^H 


dependent on obbSngig turn 


OT ^^^^^H 


desirous of begtcrig nadi 


free from frcl ban ^^^^^| 


destructive of Detberblif^ flic, jcv. 


friendly to freunbUd) gegen ^^^^^| 


fiSrenb, oxc 


fiighiened »t eift^Totfni Qbn (^^^^H 



losf^^H 


fruiiiul in |i:inJ)lbai:, etaiffiifl nii 


intent on (attentive) aii|uitrF)ailt^^^| 


(dot) 


ou) (occ); (deBirous) brgkii(.^^^H 


full of UdD uoit, or gen. 


^^^H 


generous to flrofimflliB fltgeii 


intoxicated with b[raii(d)t oou ^^^^| 


glad of (roljiibtr {(ICC. ), or sen. 


irritated at auf,|ebraii)t iiber (aea.}^^^M 


good for lougliifi ju 


jealouE of cifeTflld)lig anf (occ.) ~^^^H 


good lo, towards flitt gcgcn 


to gm^t gcgrn ^^^| 


gracious to fliiabig flcflm 


kind to giltiggcgrn ^^^^| 


grerdy of gtcrig not^ 


lavish of Dcr|diron[brvif« mtt ^^H 


grieved at ktrtmincct fi6et (ticc.) 


liberal to frrigcbig grgrii ^^^H 


guJllj of (diiilSlfl, gen. or an (dat.) 


to Utu, daU ^^^H 


happy at, over gifltfltd) iiber (ace.) 


mad with tell Doc (<iat.) ^^^M 


heedful of adiHam oiif {nee.) 


merciful to mitldblg etgcn ^^^^| 


heedless of iiiibctflmuifrt mn 


mindful □[ cinfltbrnl, gen. ^^^^M 


ignorant o( itiiliiiibig, gen.; mi&C" 


mortified at unangeuc^m bcrfl^r^^^^l 


laitnl itiit 


UDU ^^^^1 


iU of. with [a disease] Iraiir an 


moved at, by, with gtrilQct DOI^t^^^^l 


idai.); iil with [C.ar, etc] tralit 


^^^^H 


Bor (dot ) 


Deeding bcbflrftlg, gen.; or use fAe'^^^| 


impatient at uiiBebiilbig nUxi'icc) 


x:erb bcbilcfcti, gen. or ttcc, ^^^^^M 


impatient for btgifrig nod) 


negligent of qodildfrig tn Scjng ailf^^^| 


impat[ent of, use nld)t bulbtn, nid)t 


noted for belauiit, bcrubmt bur^^^^^H 


(rlrogfu, ace. 


ntfftn ^^m 


incensed at oulgi'trarfit iibcv (itcc.) 


notorious for btritdjtigt bucd;, mc^^^^l 


inclusive of tiiiidfliefslid), geti. 


e"> ^^H 


independent of uiiab^angig UDil 


obedient to gr^otfom, (fa^ ^^^H 


indiSerenl to n(cid)iifilti!i gfflra 


obsequious to loiUfd^vig, ^L <»'^^^H 


indignant at eiiirilflet ubev (occ.) 


gcgcn ^^H 


indnlgent to iiadjfii^tig gcgcn 


observant of a[I|t|(im niif {ace.) ^^^H 


infatuated with bet^iSrt nott 


offended at, by xifcktii DOIl ^^^H 


inferior lo flcriiigft als 


overcome with iibcclKdltigt Wn ^^H 


inflamed with Fnlbvaniit UDii 


owing to, use the verb 1)cvri%«tUoa^^^^| 


innocent of un[d)ulMg, i/e'i. nr on 


pale with blcii^ bor {dat.) ^^^M 


(dai.) 


particular about gcnau mit ^^^^| 


insensible of, ta uitEnipftnWid) filt, 


patient of, use theverb gcbulblg «-^^^| 


flefltn 


^^^H 


inseparable from iinjtrfrennli* Bon 


penetrated with bucdibningcn Sm^^^^| 


insusceptible to micmpfinblid) fiir 


perfidious to ltculD« grgnt ^^^^| 


intended for befHmtnt fttt; (to be) 


phased with ecfreut fibre (ace.) ^^^| 


au 


polite to ^dfltil} gcgen ^^^| 
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poor in arm an {dot.) 
popular T^ith beliebtbet 
posterior to fpater a\9, na4 
prior to frii^cr oI«; tjor 
prodigal of tjeri^tDenberifd^ tntt 
productive of frud^tbar an (dat) 
profuse of tocrfd)tt)cnbcri|d) mlt 
proud of polg auf (ace) 
provoked at, with aufgcbrad^t iibcr 

{ace.) 
provoked by gcrcijt burdi 
qualified for geeignet gu 
ready for bcreit gu 
reckless of unbcfummcrt urn 
red with rot tjor (dot.) 
regardless of unbcfiimmcrt um 
related to t)ermanbt mit 
relative to bcgiiglid) auf (ace.) 
remarkable for mcrfroiirbig Wcgcn 
remote from cutfcrnt toon 
renowned for berii^mt ttjcgen 
replete with tjott Don 
rich in xti6) on (dot.) 
ripe for reif gu, f flr 
rude to un^bflic^ gegcn 
safe from ficftev toor {dat.) 
satisfied with befriebigt k)on, burd) 
secure from fid^cr Dor (dot,) 
seized with crgriffen tjon 
sensible of empfdnglid^ fiir 
separate from getrcnnt Don 
severe to, on, with (Ircng gegcn 
shocked at cnt(cfet iibcr (ace.) 
short of, use the verb 3D'2angcUcibcn 

an {dot.) 
sick of (tired) iiberbriiifig, gen. or 

ace. 
sick with, ill with [a disease] franf 

an (dat.) ; [fear, etc.] franf Dor 

{dot.) 



solicitous about, for bcforgt nm, 

n)cgen 
sorry for bctrubt ttjcgcn 
stiff with ftcif Dor (dat) 
struck with bctroffcn fiber (acc.)f 

Don 
stupefied with bctdubt burd), Don 
subsequent to, use the verb folgen 

auf (ace.) 
suffocated with evfltdt burd^ 
suitable for, to angcmcffen fflr 
superior to fibcrlcgcn, dat. 
sure of fi6)tx, gen, 
surprised at fibcrrafd)t fiber (ace) 
susceptible to empfdngltc^ fur 
suspicious of argn)o^nifd^ auf (ace.) 
thoughtful of bebad)t auf (ace.) 
thoughtless of unbcfummcrt um 
terrified at, by, with crfdftrorfcn 

fiber (ace.) 
tired from, with mubc, crmubct 

Don 
tired of mubc, fibcrbruffig, gen, or 

ace, 
touched by, with gerft^rt burd^, 

Don 
transported with cntgutft Don 
treacherous to Dcrrdtcrifc^ gegcn 
troubled about bcforgt um 
uncertain of ungett)i6/ gen. or fiber 

unconscious of unbcwugt, gen, 
unmindful of uneingebcnf, gen, 
uneasy about unru^ig niegen 
used to gcn^o^nt an (ace.) 
usual with gcmb^nlldft bei 
vain of cltcl auf (ace.) 
vexed at Dcrbrlcfilid^ fiber (ace,) 
void of leer an; o^ne 
wasteful of Dcrfd^njenbcrifd^ mit 



watchful of oufnictttom aiif (at 
wearied, weary, see tired 
wet with naji uoii 



worn with, worn out with crfif)! 
worthy of lucri, TOflrbig, gen. 



aboundiii Ubfi'RuB Ijahcii nil (*i(.) ascribe to jiijdjrdbm, dot. 

abHolve from loSfprcrfKH uun be asliamed of fitfl fd)dmen, g 

abslain from firi) ciillialtru, gen. ask nfkr fiiij rrhmblfleii iiac^ 

accuse of anflaQm, hffd|iilbigeii, ask for a thing btllen um; 
person frat^rn iiad) 

11{IWC) 

acquit of frci[l)rtf 



for a 



ask of (rbillen Di 
aspire to [Itebcn notft 

adapt to aiipaftcn, dat. or all (act.) assent to jufitmuitn, dai. 

address to rldilcn an (ace.) aaaign to jun)ei[eit, dat. 

adhere to anljanaen, daL assist in Ijelftn bri 

adjoin lo greitjcn an {ace.) assure of uerrit^eni, sen. 

advise rottn, dal. (peraon), ace. atone for (ill)nen, aec, 

(thing) attend a person, on a persoD, an[< 
agree about SbcreitiFonimcn ilber markn, <fal-; ^ accoinpa:i7, be* 

(ace.) gidlM, aec.; = take care of. 

agree to Eiiiluitliaen in (ace.) Pflta"> '"^ "^ 9^- 

aid in ^dfeti {dai.) hn attend (scliool, etc) bcfui^en, aoe. 
ail fe^lcn, dot. (a meeting) bctico^ntn, daL 

aim at ^t\tv a».\ (ace.) \ := strive attend to ii(i)l(iiauf, (ace.) 

for fittbcn nod) avuil one's self of bciiuUen, aas. 

allude to onfptElen Qiif [ace.) bear [with] trtraBttt, ace. 

amount to ficft bclaiifcn ouf (ace) become of njdrhni nilS 

answer (a person) aiitroortcn, dot. ; beg for bitten um 

(a question, a Letter) aniworteii beg of rrbtlleii Don 

out (ace), beanliunrtdi (ace.) bebave to Tid) bctragen flcgm 

answerfor ciufirfirn (iir believe in glanben OH (ace.) 

appeal to fid) bfruicn aiif [ace] beaWw on Dsrlei^cn, dat. 

apply to fid) iDcnbtn on (aw.) ; beware of fidi Ijfltcn bor (dai.) 

= rcferto |id) bfjicl)en anf (ace.) bid gebieKit, dai. 

apply one's self to fidi Icgeii auf bind to biubtn tilt (aec.) 



6 bEfiEi^tgeti, gtn. 
approach [fitbj ntiljern, dal. 
approve a thing, of a tiling biHiQcit, 

arise from ijena^ren Don 



blame for Iflboln niegeu 
blush at enrolen fiber (ace.) 
boast of fid) vutjmen, gen. 
border on grtiijen on (ace.) 
borrow from, of borgen Dot 
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bowl.! fi* Umiriafit I'ot (rfrrS ) 


consist in befie^M lit (dot) 


burn with brrnntn vox (duf.) 




buret wiih bccfiniUDr(tt"i(-) 


contend for jlreiteit um 


buy from, oE laiiffii Don 


contrast with, iiUr. obftK^en Bon, 




iirgfii; (r. entgegenjleacn, gtam. 


aw. 


iibrrjitUtii, dol. 


call £or froacniiot^; jii fjoltn roni^ 


converse about, on p* unlreW'tn 


mm, atx. 


liber (ace ) 


citll upon oiiffortitni, ace. 


coiiTcrl into ttiTonnbdn in (aec.) 


care about fid) Iflmiiiei'ii uin; be 


convict of flbetfQ^cen, gen. 


cores nothing about it ti lUgt 


crave for nerlangra uai) 


i1)m 111 Ate bornn 


cure oE ijtlleii Don 


caro for, ^ take care of tornrii 


dial in l)aubeln mit 


Iflr; = like moHfn, ace. 


dubate about, on bcralidjlogm ilbtr 


catcli at gi'ciftn nod) 


lace.) 


caution against Women nor idat.) 


d,.-clde about, on fit^ Eiitf^etbm 


change for Dctloutt^'n mil 


fiber (ace.); d. in favor of [pt^] 


cliange into BetTOoubdii in {net.) 


fiit(*eibcn fiir 


oharKo nith antlagcn (^en) 


decrease in objiefimm on (dat.) 


cheat out of betrQgcn uin 




cling to fid) fcn^lteii, fid) aiitiani' 


defy trofieu, dot. 


mem on {ace.) ; = remain trua 


cieliberate about, on berotK^logen 


oniiannen {dat.) 


iibcr(«m) 


come by (obtain) rrinngeii, ace. j 


delight in fid) rrfrcucn on {dot.) 


tommoi jit 


deliver from bt(reicii Bon 


command, Me ordor 


dcmaiid oE fotbcrn Bou 


compare to, with Bcrfllritftcn mit 


depart for obtctfen imfft 


complain about, o! fii^ bcllagcn 


depend on flb^ligni DOU; = rely 


flkr (".«.) 


on fi* UKlatfcn ouf (ace.) 


comply wilb fld) fiigdi, dat. 


deprive of bttouben, gen. 


conceal from oerbcvfleii, dot. or 


deserve of ficft Berbient mad)cn nm 


Bot Idat.) 


defiign for befHnimm ju 


couolude from fd)li(f)cii au3 


deaire 6cget|rcii, gen. or iice. 


oonferon Beiltii)tn, dnt. 


tlealstfrom objhI)enbDH 


conflile in Betttoncn ou| [ace.) 


dcBiiair of Btrimeifeln on (dat.) 


conflnP to befdirawlen mi( (arc.) 


deteniiine on fn^ enlfd)Ueefn ;it 


conform to Tid) ttAttn noSi 


die of jlctbcn on (dot.) 


congrotulate on &\M lufluii^fn jn 


differfrom fid) unierii^elben oon 


consent to eimnilltgen in (ace.) 


differ with ntdil uberelnSimnitn 


be composed □[ bcfte^en aue 


^^H 
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^H dig for gvabm nad) 


foam with [rage] (diQUnicn nor 


■ direct to riilittn on {ace.) 


[ajut, ace.} 




follow folflcn, dat. 


^K 


follow from folgci ouB 


^M disapprove of mifibiiilgci;, ace. 


forgive tfrgebcii, dat (peraon). 


^M diflpenae with Decjld)ltii niif iaee.) 


aee. (Ihing) 


^M dispoae of tier|ug6ll Hbn (ace.) 


free from bfftcidi uoil 


^B tlissuade from nbTdlrn Doit 


gaze at anjlattm (flcc.) 


H^ distinguish from untcr(d)cit)™ uoit 


giory in ftoli Ifiu ouf (ace.) 


■ divide into teilm ill (ace.) 


glow with glfll)(n Dor (litrt.) 


1 doubt aiiout, of jmrifclii ait (dot) 


grasp at grrifcll nod) 


■ driiiltto triiitdiauf (Off.) 


grieve at, for ftd) grfinicn iini, fiber 


H dwell un umneilcn &ci 


(ace.) 


H echo with wiebcrliaQeii ■am 


grumble at murten dbct (occ.) 


H embiirk for fid) [tn)d)iffeii iiad) 


guard aeaiiist,from, infr. fid) Ijiitfll 


^L encroach oa l£iii)|riFf( tbun in (act.) 


nor (dat.); tr. = protect, be 


^B end in ntbigen mit 


\mmi">r(dat.).stm^ 


■ engage in fidi betcUlgcii bri 


hear abont. of bBtfU Don, iififr (occ.) 


^M enjoy gtniegtn, gen. or ace. 


hear from ^ortn Don 


^M enter a room lii eiii dimmer trttm 


lieed adittH, gen. or aii\ (aee.) 


^M enter into fid) eittlaffcn ttt iatx.) 


help ^dfen, dat. 


^M eater on abernrbiiKit 


hide from ucrbcrgeii, diit. or uor 


^^ escape a person, or from a person 


(dot) 


^H Mitfilcben, tnttollltncii, dat.; from 


hinder from [jiiiberli ait (dat.) 


^H a. place, aii«; one'a observiilion. 


hint at oit)piflcn auf (uce.) 


^H etc. eiitgc^cn, dat. 


hope for ^offtn Oiif \acc.) 


H examine [into] iintcrfud)(ii, 'ler. 


hmit aftflr, for (ogcn nod), nad)- 


^H exceed In Sbci'treffeti qit (dat.) 


jagcn, dat. 


^^ excliange for D(Ttaufd)rn geQcn 


impose on aufctlegeii, dat.; = 


^H esalt at, otl't frDblodcn fiber (arr.) 


cheat, bctriigEn, ace. 


^B Iiunt with Dl)niii(id)ttg nribeii udv 


increase in jiiiic^ntEit an (dut.) 


■ idat) 


iudulge in fid) liiiiflrbtil, mi). 


^M foHten to btftfliflfii oil {d'd. or .i.v.) 


Ijniigdi, dat. 


H feed on fi^ ernal)r(ii Duit 


indict on aiifctlcaen, dat. 


^H find fault with Inbclii, "w. 


inEom of bniadiriifittgdt uoii 


^H fire at gciKc flrben aiif |ni'''. ) 


iugraliate one's self with Ri^ bt- 


H fUh for fi|d)ni uad} 


liebt maiden M 


^m fit for brfa^tgcn ju 


injaro idiobrn, dat. 


^M lix on fid) nitfd)dbcn fiir 


inquire after firt) rcrimBigoit vad) 


^H Haiier fd)iiicid)clit, d(r^ 


iuqulru into iiulcrfuificn, act. 


^H flee from ^if^cii udi: {dut.) 


inquire of fid) crtunbigdi bri 




1 



^m 


^^^^^^^^1 


164 ^^^^H 


W^^^^^ 


iuaiston 6cftfl|ra aiiMt'"' ) 


look over biin^H" {are.) 


intercede wilh Tul) OCctoeubcu bti 


look to Slnblicteu nuf (arc). 


interfere io [tij f tnmtlt^CIt in ('JfC.) : 


look upon as aii[ff)cu, bfliai^lcn 


interfere with l)inb«li, ace. 


ole, ace. 


inlroduce to oorftfUen, dal. 


make of mad)en aiiS 


intrude on fit^ aufbrSiigeii, dat. 


make up for {rfo|jeii, are. 


iiiti-UBt one witfi a thins, to one a 


marry to Dcvl|tlroien mil 


thing itmaiiiieiTi ctiuaa aiioec- 


measure by mtlftn na* 


1 1 alien 


meddle witb, in fit^ niifi^cn in 


IsBuefrom, iitfr., entfpriiiflni niiJ 


{ace ). fid) befofftn mil 


jeBtiitfdi:rjenuber{a«.) 


mediUleou nod)b(nItn uber (oec.) 


join in rii^klHlianibd,anl<iuI.) 


meet bcfltnneii, dat. ; I met wilh 


judge by, from urKilcii md] 


an accident fin UufplI bcBtanc" 


judge ol uttrilm fiber (acr.) 


nilr 


keep from litiualiren Dor [dat.i 


mention triualHicii, gfbentcn, gen. 


keep to ri4 fatten an (ace.) 


or ace. 


knock at tlopftii an (kcp.) 


mingle wiUa, intr.. fi* mi(d)en un. 


kiiowabout,oflDiffeiiilb(r(twc,),uoii 


Itr (nee.) 


labor for fid) abnifi^di urn 


mock at (DoUcn iibcr {ace.) 


labor under [(lBcn>ioii,uiiter((i(i<.) 


moaia for, over ttaiiEvii mn, £ib(r 


laiiBuisb (or It^niaiftleii nod) 


(ace.) 


langh at lQd)Hi iibtr (ace.) 


murmur at, against uiunfii iibft 


laylflh on ucrji^lUCIlBHt auf (ace.) 


{ace.) 


lean agmnat, tr., lel)iicu on (dnl.) ; 


mu«e on naiiiriuueu fifift (ace.) 


intr. [fid)] k^llCli an {ace.) 


need bebfitfcUibtUHiflcit.j/en. or occ. 


leaTe lor abcetfcn nad) 


nod at, to juuirfcH, dnt. 


llgbt oa (descend) rid) iiicbrvlarien 


obey (irl)Dr(l)fU, ilat. 


oaf (dot. or ace); {hit upon) 


object to, against, tr., einmeubrn 


fiofien auf {ace.) 


Qcgcii; intr. @iuiDenbiing(n tna^ 


limit to bt[d)ranteit auf {ace.) 


d)cii QCB''" 


Usten to ^or(l)[n aiif {ace), jii. 


occur to (happen) bcgefluen, (kit. ; 


^iirfn, dal. 


(of an idea, etc.) einfaUcll, dnt. 


live on, by I el) en Don 


order befel)Ifn, BttUttn, dat. (per- 


live with Wofiiien b(t 


son), ofc (ttinff) 


lone for fuf) leljuen na^ 


pai'don one tor jcniaiibein fttonS 


look after |tlien lia^, ad)lcil Diif 


otricl^rn 


(ace.) 


part with, from fi* t«nnen Don 


look at Quf^'ben, ace. 


partake of, participate in loiliitfi. 


look for, lonfc about for fid) um- 


nienoutdaO 


ftl)cii iiaifi; [udjtn, «<■(.■. 


partake of (eat, etc.) sfnifftcii, ace. 



Aprrspix. 


■ 

165 


1 


pay for b(jal)lcn, ace. 


relate (refer) tn fid) bejle^t 


11 ant 






(ace.) 






permit trlouBtn, dirt ( jieraon), ace. 


relyou [id] DCrloffcn QU[ (nee 






(Ihing) 


reioenibcr fit^ erliinEcii, gen. 


or an 




persevere in, persist in bfljairfn 


(a,:c) 


_ 


_ 


6ti, fortfahrni Ui [dot.), or W. 


remind of ninnetn on (ace.) 


J 




Witt p 


repent of btrrutn (nfe.) 


■ 


■ 


pine for, sfter fid) \t\jatn «a6) 


reply (to a person) trroibern, 


*«.il 


■ 


play at (carda, etc.) Iptckn, aec. 


(toaqueation,etc.) tnuilwrnauf 


^ 


play for ipieldi itm 


(ace) 






play ou (an instrument) fpirlcii. 


reproach one with jfrnnnbem tiraai 




inc. 


Dormetien 






please gEfolldt, dat. 


request a thing of one [(nmub iim 




point at, to jelBCii aiif (ace.) 


etinna biiitn 






ponder on naifigtflbcln fiber (ace.) 


require of forftcrn Don 






praise for lobcii tDCgtii 


resolve on fii^ culjiftlicfien ju 




^^ 


prepare for [fid)] DocbfrEitril aiif 
(ace) 


resound with isietieciiaUrn do 
restrict to bddironten ouf (oc 


1 


1 




result from folflcn aai 


■ 




(IWna t^enftn 


revenge on rfidicn o;i (da/.) 


■ 


^H 


preaerre from btiua^rtn Dor (dat.) 


rid from, of bcfrcltn Bon 


■ 


^H 




ring for tUnatlii na<5} 


■ 


^H 


W 


ring with erfifiaQeit won 


1 


^H 


prevent from obbdlttii Bon, Btt- 


rob of inmbm, gen., or itmaabtm 




^UiHeni an (dot.) 


cliu.ie vaubcn 






pride one's self on flolj fcin, fidl 


rush npon berfaUfn fiber (occ 


) 




etiuae cinbilbm auf (ucc.) 


Bail for jcgeln noi^ 






profit by W iiljEu jif^cn aiis 


save from bcroat)ren Dor (dm.) 




protect from, against (diiiljeii qtQcu 


scoff at Ippttenlibtt (ace.) 






quarrel about [fid)] jnnteii, flteiltii 


searcli for, after (ut^fn nod) 






inn 


secure from, against pdltn 


>ii_ 


^ 


rail at ftjottm fiber (a«.) 


(ace), Qtitn 


J 


■ 


reach to, inir. Ktd)«i 618 on (ace). 


seize upon (cgrflfpu (ace.) 


■ 


■ 


tr. rriien, *((. 


seize by ctgrctfen bci 


1 


■ 


read to l)DrI(((n, dat. 


send for Ijolrn lafTen, ace. 




^ 


reconcile to ctiio^iicH mil 


send to fenbtn, fd)i(Ien ju, an 


OfC.) 




refer to, tr. md\tii an (qcc.) ; intr. 


eervelrendor service to)btcue 


,<ku. 




m t)(iiel)fn aiif (ncc.) 


Be^^■e for biciitn }Li 






reflect on nail|bentcn fiber (ncc.) 


filiake with jtlKrn Doc (dot.) 






refrain fiom Tid) retljollMi, gsn. 


share in iDilbatim nn (dat.) 






rejoice at fid) [rencn fiber (occ) 


ahelter^shleldfromti^flljenBo 


idol.) 

1 





I pay tor 6cjal)len, ace. 

I perisliwitb umEumnicn Uor (dot.) 

I permit etlaiiben, liat. {person), ace. 

{thing) 
I peraeTere in, peraiat in bf^acrrn 

bci, fovtfQljten iii (dal.), or inf. 

■aith JI1 
I pine for, after ficb [e1)ncn Viai) 
Fplay ftt (cards, etc,) Ipiclen, ace 
■jjila; for |pie1(ii uin 
■play ou <an inalruinent) fpir(eii, 

[please affaff". <*'^- 
point at, to jtigm nuf (are.) 
KpondeT on nadieriibelii iiber {ace.) 
« tor lolien loegfii 
[prepare for [fid)| Di3rberftlrn oiif 
(are.) 

lewitli Horoething fiiifm 
tinia* Idjtntf It 
Mreaerve from btrua^ccn not (do*-) 
. at ben ajDcfiB fHl"" 

itevent from obbnl"" ""n, H"' 

I biitlMmmt (lia'-l ^, 

one's eelf on fiolj Mb, fi* 

le tinbilbfii auf (a«) 

Sj aiuBfn Jiciicii an* 

ifcom, against Idiuefna^'" 

hDlten lib" lo«.) 



relate (refer) to fid) btjif^fn nuf 

[CKC.) 

rely on fl^ Bcrlflff.Ti nu( (ace.) 
remember fid) ertnnEni, (fen. or an 

remind of tiliinccn an (ace.) 
repent of bcrfucii {aec.) 
reply (to a person) erroibtm, dal. ; 
(to a question, etc.) etniitifdi aiif 
(ace.) 
reproach one with jrmnnbcin (f)Da8 

Bovmtrfcii 
request a thtng of one jimanb urn 

ctronfl fiideii 
require of joibftn Hon 
reaoltBon |ii^ enlWiefien ju 
refounij ivith rafebecboQi'n uon 
restrict lo b(t(QraiiI(ri auf (ore.) 
result from folgcn auB 
revenge on rflijen ait {dai.) 
rid from, of btfrtien Bon 
ring for flingelunn^ 
ring witii erfdiaUeu Don 
rob of bcranb(n,3en., oriemanbtm 

rtiuiT? mubm 
niHli upon ^tcfaaeu ilbrr (iwc) 
Bail for jfacia nn^ 
Bare from bflDobrtn uor (lioi.) 
scoH at fpolicn fibtt (qcc.) 
search tor, after fn*fn no* 
secure from, against fi(l)[ni oor 

("re.), gffldi 
suize upon tvflvcffeH {aec) 
seiM by CTgreiftn ht\ 
Bend for I)o!(il lafftn, q 
- ■ ■■ ■' fcnStn, fi^" ~ 



^^^^H 


^^^^^^^^1 


u& ^^^K 


1^^^^^ 


sliiver Willi jilKtii nor (Aif.) 


talk about, of rrbtn Bon, flbtr (act.) 


slioot at mr^rn iia* 


talk to, with fpttdjcn iiiit 


sbriuk from juviitffdirerfcii uov 


taste of (rtmifilEii naij 


(dut.) 


tell of, about fagdi, Erjat)Itti ban, 


shudder at (d)aiiBmi Ooi: {dat.) 


flbEt (ncc.) 


Bigh for, arur leufjtii nad) 


thank bantfii, dat. 


Braell of ri(*cn nai^ 




Bmiloat l&mnaba(acc.) 


(ace.) 


sueer at fpotlElnflbtr (ace.) 


think of btll (en ail (afc.) 


spare fdioneii, pen. or ace. 


thirst for, after bjirflen nad) 


Bpeak of. about fprc(f)fn Don, ilbcv 


threaten bro^n, dat. (person) 


(a...) 


throw at raerffn nai^ 


apeik to, with [pvcdicji iiiit; speak 


lie to blubcu an (ace.) 


to (address) aiilTbrn, arc. 


touch upon berii^CE", ace. 


Bland hj (aid) btifte^en, dat. 


trade in ^onbElli mtt 


stare at aiiflanen, ace. 


tremble at jlltErn bEi 


Btart for abreiien mHi 


tremble with ;tttEm bar ('fat) 


steal from ftet)lcii, da!. 


trouble one's sell about \\dj bC' 


fltick to fEflftalttii on {dat.). blfibcn 


Iflmmmi iint 


bEi 


trust in, to bfrtraiiEn aiif iacc.) 


Blrive for jirfbcii nn* 


trust one with a thing ifmnnbem 


Btrugele for pvtireii iiui 


(tiBOS annertranen 


Bubsist on lEbf It MU 


turn into ueviuaiibelit in (ace.) 


aubstitnte for an bte StrDc jcBfit 


turn to [fi*] WEiibEii an (ace.) 


UMI 


unite with, to Dfreiiilgcit niit 


succeed in Srfolg ^ben in, qe'' 


upbraid ooe with, for lEinanbetn 


lingEn; see it, 2 a. 


SJcnoiirFE niadiEn Wfnm 


Bue for iDttlien iini 


vnluB for (rtiu^n luffltu 


Buffer from Itibfn Bon, bnrif|; suf- 


wail for tpaitfn auf {ikc-), \)axtin, 


fer frnni, with (a disease) Iriben 


gm. 


. nn(A.t) 


wait on aiifiuarirn, ihit. 


BurpasB in flbettrtffcn an (dot.) 


want, be in want of EtiiioiiflEln, pen. 


Bu-siieci of ill aifrbadil ^aben tuegEn 


warn of rontnEU Oor, doi. 


swarm with Blmmtln Boii 


watch for laiient aiif (ace.) 


Bwear by {d|R)orEn bet 


weep at njEinEii libEr (ace.) 


Bwear to btWlobtEH, aee. 


weep for bEWeinEn, aee. 




wish for inilnfdiEH, aoc. 


take by fafffn bti 


wonder at fi(^ lunnbEnl ubft {om ) 


lake fur fallen fiir 


write abont.on (riirfibfn nbfr(a'v 1 


lako from rotflllfh'lif", ''«'■ 


write to (d)ifiben, dat. <.r an (ure.) 



^^^^^ ^^ 


^V The re/erencea are to paragtaphi. 1 


■ Abo^.X^. 


Aiticlea, 1-13 ; Sffl definite dnil indefi- 


■ oJose, 144. 


nite nrticlc. 


^B AccBsatiTe,BB direct object, 74 1 wilb 


a., 168. 


^B vei-bs dimming, t'tc., 75 ; wiUi verbs 


If, 163. 


■ ofpAuonnj.clo., 76;wiUi1e1lr(ll.77; 


Auxiliaries, 86-86: *« perfect, phi- 


^B withadJEclivBa,78i of nieiiaure,etc., 


perfect, etc.; modal. 96-106; omis- 


■ 7S ; of time, 80 : absolute, 81 ; with 




■ impci'sonals, 84, 2a; nilh UQ inSai- 


tc^, piiiEt, fuDctioa of, 83 e. 


H tive, 123. 


hcauic [n/], 154. 


F ocroit, 14S. 


belctlen, IBO. 


Address, formj of, 27. 


6c/ul-e, 166. 




b,Amd. 168. 




ic?ow, 167. 


place Had direction, 130-136 i eom- 


buid^, betide,. 166-169. 


poandcd with On. Sict, iim. 136 ; ai- 


bfso„d. 160. 


phalvetical list, 143 ff. 


6lCLbfii, mixiliaiy, 87, 3; with infini- 


Hfitr, I4S. 


live, 121. 


agaimt, 147. 


both [and], 38. 


Offn. 148. 


&raiiil).'ii, 119,1. 


Agreement of pronouus, 24-8G; of 


btit, 161. 


' verba, 82. 


fij.. 162. 


oi^ 36. 


Causal eluuses, 140. 




CollectiTC nouns, 26. 


•iUmg.lW. 


Uompai'stivf, 19-20. 


although. IBO. 


Compound Tcrb^, separable. 130| 226. 


anotha; 49. 


Concessive dnnaea, 140; inSucnec on 


^» Antacedenta of relative pi-oneuns, 33, 


woi'd-ui'dei', 220. 


^k 2a; not to be omitted, 34, 4. 








^m AppositloQ, uouna in, 14; SQ, 2; ad- 


Condilionnl elnuaes, 118; 140; 171; 


^H jectires and puiticiplca, 18, '2. 


236. 2. 


^1 arouud, 151. 


Co i],i unctions, 139-141; idphubrlienl 


^V Arrange meut, kc word-order. 


list ef, 143, IT. 


^h (le7J 1 


^L , J 



168 INDEX. ■ 


CoiiDti'Ics, Tumici of, 3 d. 


foliren, with inf., 131. 


Dative, aa icdirect object, SS-W; as 


Feiuiuiueaiii -in, IS. 




/™, 41. 


66 ; with verbs of dtUtering, etc., 


(inben. 119. 3. 


87; with laflM, 6Bi with verbs of 


Final claiiaes, snhjuneti.e in. 113. 2 




and 3 J 190. Z 


70 1 lo replace Bn English posaessive, 


for, 166. 


71 ; Dfinlercjt, 72; with a^Ieciives, 


from, 167. 


78: with impcrsonala, §4, 2 J. 


tttbltn, 119.3: 180. 


Dcfinile article, 2-7 ! with names of 


Future, and fiilnre perfect, formation 


Beasona, etc., 2 ; with praper namea. 


of, 89: "scd lo esju'esB prolittbililv. 




100. 


posseaaive, S; omiaaion before a 


fltbielEii, 120. 


genitive, 8 ; before oil, 7. 


geScit. 181. 






Dependent order, 286-841. 


Genitive, 67-62; position of, 68; with 


b(T, KB definite article : as deinoaatm- 


D0UD9, 60 ; to denote time. 60 ; with 


tive, or in place of a personal pro- 


adjectives. 81 ; with verbs. 62. 


noan 32; as determinative, 33, as 


Gerundive, 120, 4 a. 


i'el(itive34. 


tnbcn, ite KHiiliaiiea. 


i^^t\^^<it, 33. 


hardly, 163. 


tecTellK, fiO. 


hart, wltb infiaitirc or puat participle 




— cause, order, 120, la; have lo, 


bitfn, 32. 


103, 3. 


do, &a iiuxiharv or snbalitule, 86. 


btiicn.Ma; 110.3; 120. 


t>tA, witb verba, 236, 4. 


telicn, 9Ba; 118,3. 


down, 163. 


henee, 169. 


Blirfffl. 100. 


Qea, injected before a name. 16. 2 a. 


taeh.Z^; each oth,r, H. 


66*ft, \}mtni. 22, 2 S. 


«ii1, >te indefinite aiiicle ; ^ one, 48. 


h6rcn, 98 a; 119. 3-, 120. 


einlee, Gl, G2. 


Hour of the day, 163, fi. 


«(A*r, pron„40; eoaj., 164. 


ioUFSBs,', 170. 


EmphntiR oitler. 234-23S. 




Emphatic pronoun, 30, 6. 


if, 171. 


ti, uses of, 29. 




ceiR, esgibi, 103, 2; I». 




elwaB, with foUowiug »<lj., 17, 2 o. 


84.4. 


ewr, 186, 


in, 172. 




Indefinite article, 8-13; with nl», 9t 




with Dime, lOi with numerals, 11. 


sie. 


Indefinites, 38-68. 


EsclamatoiT iiiiestiona, 241- 


Indirect discourse, 114-118. 


Explelives. 22, 3; 192.3. 


Intimtive, 119-182; ISS, 2i; posiUou 




of, 226. 831, t. 



INDEX. 169 1 


imfead [qf], 173. 


on^, 181. 


InteiTogMives, 3S. 


OpbitiTH subjuDCtire, 112-113. 


Interrogative senfencea, intGirogUive 


Order, lu word-order. 


ai'der. 232; 234-23S, 


o(icr, 49. 


into, 174. 


0«( [qf], 182. 


Inlransitives, B3; foriniition of perfect 


o«£..d«[q^],lB3. 


and pluperfect, 87, 2. 


owr. 184. 


ia, 236. *. 


Participles. 17-18; 123-126; aubati- 


icuet, 38. 


tutes, 126-128; position of, 28S ; 


Ifunen, 101, 6. 


231, 2-4. 


Knneu, 101. 


Passive, form alio n of, 91-92; eubati- 


laffen,8aa; 119,3; 120. 




le^ren, 77; 119.3. 


pait. 186. 


Icinen, 119, 3. 


Past tense, la preterit. 


leas, 42. 


Perfect, formation of, 87; uiB of, for 


Iti<, a<1v. 175; V. 186, la. 


the preterit, 110. 


tilfU. 43. 


Periods, 242-246. 


man, 48. 3. 




mami). 44. 


28: M reflcivcs, 30, 2 and 4^; 


majiy, 44. 


after relatives, 34, 6; genitive* of. 


meflt, 45; wl)me, BI. 


S9, 9. 


mdli, with aef, art,, 21,3; nwiflenS, 


Pluperfect, formation of, 87. 


22. 2 b. 


Position, let word^n-der. 




Possessive esse, 67 ; rendered by s di^ 


mim. 102. 




more, 46. 


13. 


fnvrf,46; 176. 


Posaessives, 31 ; replaced by def. art., 


mllfffn, 103. 


S; by a dative, 71. 


Negitivea, position of, 227. 


Potential giibjnnctive, 117. 


-MHifer.pron. 40il77. 




m>S. with following adj., 17, 2 a. 


list, 143, ff. 


no, nnindy, etc.,47. 


Present tense, for the pei-fect, 106, 1 ; 


Nominative, 66. 


for Iho preterit, 107 ; for the future. 


K NormBl order, 214, 233. 


108. 


■ Nouns, 14-16. 


Preterit tense, for the pluperfect, 106, 


■ Nnmbei's, 64-66. 


2. 


^^ Oluect, direct. 74; indirect, 63. 


PronouDS, 24-63; ita personal pro- 


^B ObJecOre predicate, 76-76. 




■ If. SI. 


tntes, 28. 


■ If, in. 


Proper names, 3. 




rathtr. 186. 


^H clauses, S39. 


Reciprocal pronoun, 30, S. 


■ otmso. 


ReflciiiTes, SO ; use of, to replace Eng- 


H iNi«,4S;<»i<im^A«r,4S. 


lish transitives, 83, b. 


L 


• 
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«i1tn, with inf.. 181. 


Han, not to be used as auxiliary or 


Relatives, 34; doC to beomitled, SI, 6. 




JtopetUioD of oittclea, pronouna. i()Jcc- 


(.■«, until. 198. 


lis-es, IS; of (0 before u iafimlive. 


Titles. 16; 69,1. 


119,2 0. 




,imt. SO. 


lov«iTd, towards. MO. 


teanily, 187. 


Transitives and imransitiTcs, S3. 


Wn.Ma: 119, 3; 120. 




lein, «« miiiliaries. 


undrr, 201. 


leib, 60. 


Verbal nnuns in -in?. 127-128. 


lelbS. 80, 6. 


Verbs, 82-128. 


«t«rfl(, 61. 


nid, 44, 46. 


iu«, 188. 


niaicn, 119, 4. 


Singular and ^ral, 6<-Sfi. 
f», 189. » 


mas, = (trans, 17, 2 a ; as relaliye, 34. 


8 and o ; aa ioterrogstive, 86. 


fcUcn, 104. 


tvns fat, 36, 2 6. 




raelfei, relative, 34; interrogative, 3S. 


Subject, poiition of, 222; in depend- 


mil, 204. 


ent cintiisB, 2SB. 


nieiti3,43,2; ratniai:, 41i tDtniger, 48. 


Butijimctiye, 111-118{ DptatiTG, IIS- 


menigflcnS. 22, 2 b. 


118; [nmdirectdLacoui-ae,ll4-lie; 


IDcr, asrelalive, 84,3;asinten'ogatiye, 


potential, 117-118. 


35.1. 




mrten, = 6e flaiijfrf I'nW, 63, 2 a ; ui 


236, 240. 


au:iiliuiies. 


BuUstanUve clauses, 190; 114, £f. 


w*«n, 806. 


n.ch, 63. 


«h«:, uhither, 206. 


Saperlalive. 19-23. 


<cA>fA«r, 208. 


Temporal clauses, 140. 


«hik. lohilt, 207. 


Ttasi^i, use of, 106-110 1 in indirect 


iDifen, 101. 6. 


discourse, 116. 


leilh, 209. 


that, 190. 


KxVAin, SIO. 


Ihf, adv., 191. 


aithovC, 211. 


tte«. 192-196. 


DsQen, 106. 


though, 198. 


Word-order, £12-246. 
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